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TT: peace agreed to at Bucharest on Wednesday 

evening appears to have been the result of 
direct pressure exerted by Roumania upon 
Bulgaria. The terms are at least as good as the Bul- 
garians, in their beaten and helpless state, can have 
expected to get. It is likely, therefore, that the Bul- 
garian delay in accepting them was mainly due to a 
dread of resentment among their own people and army. 
The Bulgarian Government probably wished to yield 
only to a downright threat. The new frontiers do not 
look as though any excessively hard bargain had been 
driven. They are very nearly those indicated on this 
page as probable three weeks ago. The town of Strum- 
nitza will be given back to Bulgaria. The Macedonian 
frontier between Servia and Bulgaria will, roughly 
speaking, follow the watershed between the Vardar and 
Mesta rivers. Greece gets the maritime district between 
the two rivers as far east as the Mesta valley. She takes 
Kavalla and about half the famous tobacco district of 
which that town is the port. The other half, with the 
town of Xanthi, round which the most noted tobacco 
is grown, will be retained by Bulgaria. 





* * * 


On the whole—provided always that the Turks can 
be made to retreat behind the Enos-Midia line—Bulgaria 
comes out of the bargain very well. She retains the 


whole of Thrace west of the above line, as well as the 
north-east corner of Macedonia, and will have access to 








the Augean through two seaports. Of course she has 
lost heavily, especially to Servia, to whom central and 
north-western Macedonia will now belong. The terri- 
tory gained by Greece, though narrow in its limits, is 
in parts very fertile, and Serres, Drama, and Kavalla 
should, in Greek hands, become very flourishing towns. 
Moreover, the Greek hold on Salonika should now be 
secure. Montenegro’s gains are uncertain, but it may 
be expected that in the end her area will be about 
doubled as the result of the two wars. Of the bellige- 
rents, Servia, on the whole, seems to have come best out 
of the second war. She not only does well in the way 
of territory, but has at last secured an outlet for her 
trade to the sea in a direction removed from Austrian 
interference. Only those who have studied the history 
of the fiscal relations between Austria and Servia during 
the last thirty years can grasp anything like the extent 
to which Servia has suffered from the economic pressure 
put on her by her great neighbour. That Servia, with 
so much potential wealth, still remains a poor and 
backward agricultural state is chiefly due to the adroit 
and quite unscrupulous use which Austria has made of 
her Customs tariff. 


* * * 


The peace of Bucharest does not, it is needless to 
remark, settle all Balkan questions. Nevertheless, we 
do not accept the gloomy view of most of our contem- 
poraries, who write as though it were a mere suspension 
of hostilities. Of the five signatories, four are now bent 
on a lasting peace, and the fifth—Bulgaria—is in a state 
of something like exhaustion. So long as Greece, Servia 
and Montenegro hold together it will be many a long 
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year before Bulgaria will again care to attack them. It 
is probable that they will hold together, as they have 
important interests in common. It is even probable 
that they will keep on friendly terms with Roumania ; 
while it is possible, though not at present likely, that 
the five may yet join in that Balkan federation which 
seemed so near at hand last winter. Already they have 
one consolidating piece of work almost lying to their 
hands. The Turks are in Adrianople. If the Powers 
do not frighten them out, the Balkan States will them- 
selves have to take the job in hand. 
* * * 

We feel little confidence in optimistic telegrams from 
China, whence the news remains scanty and inconclu- 
sive. Least of all do we believe the Times to be justified 
in proclaiming, with all the emphasis of large capitals, 
“* End of the War in China.” But it certainly seems as if 
Yuan Shi Kai, with the help of the money advanced by 
the foreign bankers, had broken the back of the rebellion 
of the South, at any rate for the moment. On the 
other hand, half a dozen whole provinces are still in revolt 
(though we hear of mutinies among the Cantonese 
troops), and Sun Yat Sen apparently promises a re- 
organised advance from Kuantung. Meanwhile the 
number of foreign troops within Chinese territory 
quietly increases. Three companies of Indian infantry, 
with four machine guns, have now occupied Shameen, 
the picturesque little peninsula that forms the foreign 
settlement of Canton. We suspect that, counting 
Japanese, Russian, British, and the various other con- 
tingents at all the different points, the aggregate foreign 
army of occupation actually within the boundaries of 
the Chinese Republic already mounts up to twenty 
thousand men. 

* “ * 

The riots in Cawnpore suggest the possibility that 
before very long the British Government in India may 
find itself unable in its dealings with the Nationalist 
agitation to rely, as it has been accustomed to do, upon 
the division between the Mahomedan and the Hindu 
populations, and to regard the former as loyal allies. 
Lately, indeed, there have been many signs of a 
rapprochement between the two sections. The imme- 
diate cause of the trouble was the destruction, for the 
purpose of making a new road, of the washing-place 
attached to a mosque—an inadvertent offence not unlike 
that which has been popularly supposed to have precipi- 
tated the Mutiny—but it seems that the agitation had 
more than a local significance, having been worked up 
in all parts of the country. The attitude of Great Britain 
in regard to the expulsion of Turkey from most of her 
European possessions has caused a great deal of uneasi- 
ness and resentment amongst Indian Moslems, and these 
feelings are hardly likely to be removed by such incidents 
as the firing upon the mob at Cawnpore, however 
necessary it may have been. We do not know enough of 
the facts at present to blame anyone for what happened, 
but the effect upon the imaginations of Indian Moslems, 
and ultimately upon the position of the Government of 


India, may be very considerable. 
* * * 


The record of the Liberal Government in the matter 
of Education is a sorry one. 


Mr. Birrell in 1906, Mr. 


McKenna in 1907 and 1908, and Mr. Runciman in 1908, 
all tried their hands at fulfilling Liberal pledges to the 
Nonconformists, and a great deal of time was expended 
in achieving nothing. Now Mr. Pease’s little Bill, which 
was brought forward in order to save the face of the 
Government and redeem its promise to introduce a Bill 
this session, seems most unlikely to pass into law. 
Indeed, we may doubt whether the Government ever 
honestly intended it to go through this session. If there 
were a sincere desire on their part to grant financial 
assistance to Local Authorities, why should they choose 
the clumsy expedient of building grants for which a 
special Bill is required when assistance equally or even 
more acceptable could have been given without the need 
of legislation at all? The Liberal and Nonconformist 
béte noir is the voluntary school. The idea of the Bill 
seems to have been to deliver a back-handed blow at 
these schools under the guise of financial relief to the 
overburdened Local Authorities. The Churchmen are 
probably right in their conjecture that the building 
grant would be utilised for Council Schools, and that 
the voluntary schools would be left not merely no better 
off, but rather worse off, since the £100,000 in the hands 
of the Local Authorities would largely be used as a 
weapon against them. Under the circumstances, the 
Bill naturally cannot be treated as non-contentious, 
and therefore probably, as we have said, will not pass. 
However, the £100,000 which in that case will be lost to 
the Local Authorities is not a large enough sum to be 
worth troubling about very much. 
* * * 

It is a pity that Mr. Birrell, in his second Land Pur- 
chase Bill, has not succeeded in introducing non- 
contentious proposals; for there is something to be 
said for the view—which the Chief Secretary himself 
holds—that land purchase is more immediately impor- 
tant than Home Rule itself. The publication of the 
text of the Bill makes it quite clear that the clauses 
enabling the Estates Commissioners to exercise through- 
out Ireland the powers which have hitherto been con- 
fined to the congested districts are the crux of the situa- 
tion. Up to the present the Commissioners have been 
allowed to force the landlord to sell “for the purpose of 
relieving congestion,” and on no other grounds; now 
they can use compulsion “ for the purpose of resale to 
the tenants.’’ Moreover, provision is made against the 
holding up of operations of this kind in the Courts, and 
the cost of appeal against compulsory proceedings on 
the part of the Estates Commissioners or the Congested 
Districts Board will be borne by the applicant. The 
Nationalists insist upon compulsion, but are ready to 
enter into a “ vile conspiracy ” with the landlords’ party 
against the Treasury in order that the landlords may get 
all their money in gold instead of only half, and the rest 
in stock. But Mr. Redmond’s power over the Treasury 
is not sufficiently certain to induce Irish Unionists to 
abandon their objection to the principle of compulsion. 
Each side, however, admits that it will gain something 
by the passing of the Bill, and if the measure is lost, 
someone on each side ought to be hanged. 

* * * 

Last week the Spectator published a forecast of what 

will happen in Ulster when the Home Rule Bill passes 
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into law. The Spectator declares that “ the Loyalists of 
Ulster are not fools,” and that “they recognise quite 
clearly that if they want to win they must attack,” but 
the opening attack is to be delivered, it seems, not by 
Ulster’s drilled volunteers, but by the Black Hundreds 
who beat Catholics in the docks and workshops. The 
Spectator, of course, does not approve of the programme 
which is to take place. ‘“ We are quite certain that we 
shall not approve of a great many things that will be 
done. . . . We have never pretended that the people of 
Ulster are likely to behave like saints or philosophers, 
or even like men of moderation and humanity. . . . If 
the wild beast in the Ulsterman is roused he will act as 
a wild beast—as a wolf, and not as a lamb.” On the 
whole, we prefer the most blackguardly wolf that ever 
acted according to his nature in the streets of Belfast to 
the wolf in the sheep’s skin whose morality consists 
largely in turning up the whites of his eyes. If all these 
horrors are going to take place in Belfast, is it not time 
that the Spectator and the more reputable Unionist 
papers warned Sir Edward Carson that, if he is going to 
have a rebellion, it must be a rebellion according to the 
rules? Maltreating Catholics and chasing them from 
the shops and works where they are employed is not civil 
war, but sheer blackguardism. The article in the 
Spectator, we think, will do more to encourage and pro- 
duce the blackguardism of which it so piously dis- 
approves than anything that has hitherto appeared in 
the English Press. 


* * * 


It is of course impossible for anyone outside the 
official circles concerned to say with certainty whether 
there is anything or nothing in the suspicions that have 
been aroused in connection with the Piccadilly flat case. 
But if the very sinister rumours that are about are to be 
allayed we shall have to have some much more frank 
and specific statement of the facts than Mr. McKenna 
has as yet vouchsafed. Briefly, what is alleged is as 
follows : That the police had evidence that would have 
justified the prosecution of Queenie Gerald as a procuress ; 
that the authorities decided between the dates of the 
police court proceedings and of the trial not to proceed 
on this count on the ground that if they did the defen- 
dant would have insisted on the production of a ledger 
diary and of letters in the possession of the police in 
order to prove that she acted as an agent of certain men ; 
that those who would thus have been dragged in 
included several very influential persons ; and, finally, 
that it was arranged with the defendant that on con- 
dition of the most serious charge not being pressed, she 
should plead guilty to all the other charges, so as to avoid 
the necessity for the production of any more evidence 
than it was convenient to make public. 


*x * * 


These allegations may be baseless, but nothing that 
Mr. McKenna or Mr. Ellis Griffith have yet said really 
disposes of them. It is perfectly clear, both from the 
statements of the prosecuting counsel in the police court 
and from the judge’s remarks in giving sentence in the 
higher court, that there was evidence that would have 
justified the police in proceeding against the woman as 
a procuress. Why they did not do so has no more been 





explained than why the defendant pleaded guilty to all 
the charges. Mr. McKenna may urge that the latter 
question is not his affair—though the circumstance will 
not thereby be rendered any the less suspicious—but the 
former emphatically is his affair, and must be answered. 
In the light of the statement made in court by the 
Treasury counsel that “ large sums of money were being 
earned by the woman as a procuress,”’ it is impossible to 
contend that she could not have been prosecuted as a 
procuress, unless Mr. McKenna is prepared to admit that 
last year’s Act is not worth the paper it was written on. 
We sincerely hope that the whole of these rumours are 
fabrications. To hope for anything else would be to 
hope for a public calamity. But if Mr. McKenna insists 
on dealing with them in the “ official’ secretive and 
unconvincing manner which he has so far adopted, the 
responsibility for their existence will rest with him. The 
matter is no ordinary one. The reputation of our 
judicial system is at stake in a manner for which we can 
recall no recent parallel. To leave any stone unturned 
to prove these stories false if they are false would be 
scarcely less culpable than to hush them up if they are 


true. 
* a a 


What is interesting in the belated proposals for dealing 
with “‘ Labour Unrest,”’ which have just been published 
—on the one hand by the “ Industrial Council” 
appointed by the Board of Trade, on the other by the 
group of Members of Parliament and others constituting 
the “‘ Unionist Social Reform Committee ’’—is (a) their 
frank and unanimous acceptance of Trade Unionism and 
Collective Bargaining ; (b) their rejection of any idea of 
prohibiting strikes by law. Neither body gives any 
sanction to the once-favoured project of securing the 
observance of voluntary Collective Agreements by 
monetary guarantees or penalties. Any such attempt to 
entrap the birds will merely scare them away! With 
regard to extending such Collective Agreements to the 
recalcitrant employers who persist in ignoring them, the 
Industrial Council can get no farther (and that only by 
a narrow majority) than the suggestion that the Board 
of Trade should have power, after inquiry, to make the 
terms of the Collective Agreement an implied condition 
in every wage contract throughout the trade ; that is, a 
condition which any employer would be free to negative 
by express terms to the contrary ! This would be simply 
futility. 

* * * 


It is characteristic of the “‘ Unionist Social Reform 
Committee ” that their proposals should go far beyond 
those of the Board of Trade or of the Liberal Cabinet ! 
They cordially accept State interference to enforce a 
“‘ living wage’; they ask for a further extension of the 
Trade Boards Act imposing a minimum by law ; and 
they propose that it should be by statute made obliga- 
tory both on the Government departments and the 
local authorities to pay not less than a minimum wage, 
to be fixed in relation to the local and contemporary 
cost of living. The Committee favour an official public 
inquiry into any threatened labour dispute, and the 
prompt publication of the judgment of the Board of 
Inquiry, in order to influence public opinion. They are 
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prepared to make voluntary Collective Agreements 
statutorily obligatory as minima throughout the trade ; 
and they demand both an enlargement and a quickening- 
up of all the Government departments dealing with 
labour, with their reorganisation into something very 
like a Ministry for Labour, although not so designated. 
It almost looks as if Mr. Asquith would be driven to 
appoint a Royal Commission to find a new Labour 
programme, which would keep his Ministers abreast of 
their rivals. 
* * * 

An important movement is taking place to secure an 
improvement in the condition of the surface workers 
at the coal mines throughout the country. There is no 
sufficient reason why these workers (whose numbers 
approximate to 100,000) should be excluded, as they are 
at present, from the Mines Minimum Wage Act and 
from the Eight Hours Act ; and we are glad to see that 
the Miners’ Federation is now taking up their case 
vigorously. The surface workers are, of course, paid 
considerably less than the underground workers, and 
until their recent advance in organisation have often 
earned little over a pound a week. There has been a 
strong movement for a minimum of five shillings a day 
amongst them; but the Miners’ Federation is concen- 
trating upon a demand for an increase of 15 per cent., 
which is the equivalent of the advances secured by the 
underground workers in the English federated area in 
the last year. The question is complicated by the fact that 
in many districts the surface workers are members not 
of the miners’ unions, but of various labourers’ unions. 
The insistent way in which the miners are now tending 
to claim that all workers in and about pits (including 
even the skilled craftsmen, such as mechanics and 
bricklayers) shall belong to the Miners’ unions may 
cause serious difficulties in some districts. It is perhaps 
the most striking assertion up to the present of the 
claims of Industrial Unionism. 


* * * 


The statistical study of the English convict published 
by the Home Office last week has so far received much 
less attention than it deserves and much less perhaps 
than it would have received but for the fact that the 
numerous tables, which are the most important part of 
its contents, are practically unintelligible to anyone but 
a trained statistician. It is probably the most extensive 
—certainly the most accurate and exhaustive—scientific 
investigation of criminality that has yet been under- 
taken. The data were obtained by Dr. Goring, of Park- 
hurst Prison, by an examination, made under official 
auspices, of some 3,000 convicts in English prisons ; and 
these data have been statistically analysed, under the 
supervision of Professor Karl Pearson, according to what 
is known as the Biometrical method. The most important 
result is perhaps the demonstration that as far as this 
country, at all events, is concerned there is no such thing 
as the “ criminal type.’”’ Convicts as a class are found to 


be markedly inferior to the general population both in 
physique and in mental capacity ; but, taking people of 
the same class, age, stature and intelligence, Dr. Goring 
has found that there is nothing in the physical or mental 
constitution of the convict to distinguish him from the 





law-abiding citizen. The criminal jaw, the criminal 
forehead, the criminal ears, of which we have heard so 
much since Lombroso, are now definitely ascertained to 
be the merest moonshine. 


* * * 


Hardly less important is Dr. Goring’s conclusion, 
enforced by what appears to be overwhelming evidence, 
that “‘ the condition most closely related to petty crime, 
the most fruitful source of nearly all that is meant by 
the term crime in this country, must be mental defective- 
ness.’’ With a rather less degree of certainty the Report 
concludes that recidivism—that is, habitual crime—is 
scarcely, if at all, related to environmental conditions 
such as education, parentage. chronic unemployment, 
alcoholism, or poverty. For example, in proportion to 
their numbers, there are practically as many convictions 
for theft of various kinds amongst the well-to-do 
professional classes as amongst unskilled labourers. As 
these conclusions are rather liable to misinterpretation, 
it is important to note that they refer only to recidivism 
and that the author expressly disclaims the view that, 
as a cause of what may be called casual crime amongst 
the general population, social and economic conditions 
are unimportant. Incidentally there appears to be some 
statistical evidence that the severity of the first sentence 
affects the subsequent career of the convict and that 
youths who are fined, birched, or let off for their first 
offence are less inclined to become habitual criminals 
than those who are sent to prison. Government depart- 
ments being what they are, the Home Office is to be 
congratulated upon having given facilities for this 
investigation, but it is clearly to Dr. Goring and Professor 
Pearson that the chief credit belongs for having provided 
the criminologist with a greater mass of ascertained fact 
than he has ever before had access to. 


* * * 


The tragedy which occurred last Sunday, when a motor 
omnibus, in swerving to avoid a cyclist on a country 
road, overturned, causing three deaths and a number 
of fatal injuries, calls attention once more to the lack 
of adequate public control over these vehicles. They 
are beyond question the most dangerous vehicles on the 
road, dangerous alike to passengers and to pedestrians ; 
whilst the highways which they use are ruined for every 
other sort of traffic. Every cyclist and motorist knows 
that the roads out of London on which motor omnibus 
services are running are in a worse condition than any 
main roads can have been for decades. So clear is it 
that the heavy motor omnibus is the culprit that by 
measuring the distance between the holes in the road it is 
possible to calculate the frequency of its springs. A 
Sherlock Holmes might even detect by this means what 
particular line of omnibuses used a particular road. 
Yet the omnibus companies are allowed to pursue their 
dangerous and destructive career uncontrolled and 
practically untaxed. We are very far from desiring to 
drive public motors even from the country roads, but 
we would suggest that a sharply progressive tax on 
tonnage, together with strict regulations on the point of 
stability, would very soon result in the production of a 
vehicle better calculated to secure the safety and the 
comfort of the general public. 
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ALBANIA AND EPIRUS 


> TO: wild Albanian kirtled to the knee”’ is still 

as much a wild man as when Byron saw and 

described the Albanian soldiery of that 
picturesque monster, Ali Pasha. In the one large 
Albanian town, Scutari, and in seven or eight towns of 
lesser size, the traveller notes semi-civilised conditions of 
life. But outside the towns—and eleven-twelfths of the 
Albanians are not town-dwellers—the tribes have defied 
civilisation. During 2,500 years they have been succes- 
sively in contact with Greeks, Romans, Byzantines, 
Venetians and Turks, and have resisted the influence of all. 
The old Greek colonies on their coast have left nothing 
but scanty ruins, the Romans nothing but traces of 
roads, the Byzantines only a few buildings. Between 
the River Viossa in the south and the confines of Scutari 
in the north the tribesmen are not only as barbarous as 
they were in the days of Pyrrhus, but probably, on the 
whole, less tinged with civilisation. Certain manly 
qualities the Albanians have, of a sort especially. attrac- 
tive to travellers of the artistic or literary order. But a 
race which has resisted civilisation so long, and which, 
whenever it has had the power, has inflicted suffering 
not easy to describe on its civilised neighbours, is 
obviously a race to be praised with reserve and handled 
with discretion. Figure painters and poets from Western 
Europe have neither the responsibility of seeing to the 
future of Albania nor the prospect of having the 
Albanians as close neighbours in days to come. 
Autonomous Albania, though an interesting and legiti- 
mate experiment, will be a political powder magazine, 
and therefore something not to be rashly experimented 
with. 

For these reasons it is, on the whole, a relief to be told 
that the Great Powers have decided to postpone, for six 
months at least, the appointment of an Albanian ruler, 
and therefore a final settlement of the form of govern- 
ment to be given to the country. Inasmuch as the 
Albanians have survived in full vigour several thousand 
years of barbarism, the task of imposing on them a 
civilised government need not be hurriedly forced on. 
The more cautiously it is taken in hand the better chance 
there will be of avoiding disaster. The Powers, more- 
over, propose to appoint a Commission to travel through 
the country, ascertain its condition, the wishes of its 
people, and their immediate requirements. This pro- 
posal to learn something about a country and people 
before deciding their fate is both a startling novelty and 
one of the most rational acts of which the Concert of 
Europe has ever been guilty. If we could only conceive 
of the International Commission as composed of open- 
minded and impartial inquirers, our vision of Albania’s 
future would be much brighter than it is. So long, how- 
ever, as Austria and Italy have a game to play on the 
Eastern shores of the Adriatic, our belief in the impar- 
tiality of the Concert’s policy will be strictly based on 
actions and results. 

Meanwhile, a few months’ delay and inquiry are all to 
the good. Throughout the greater part of Albania the 
tribes do not know, and for hundreds of years have not 
known, what organised government means. They are 


armed, and the withdrawal of the Turks has left no 





force on the ground to coerce them. At the moment 
their chief town—Scutari—is in the hands of the Con- 
cert. At the other end of the country a self-appointed 
cabinet, representing no one, unless it be Austria, does 
nothing particular at Valona except provide a little food 
for the comic journals. The Beys, or feudal landlords, 
openly repudiate it. There is talk of opening one or 
two schools in the north ; but the only practical step to 
improve the education of the people taken so far seems 
to be the closing of some of the few schools already 
existing. These are being shut because they are Greek. 
The International Commission of Inquiry, which ought 
to travel with a strong armed guard, should have a most 
interesting experience. We shall be surprised if the 
Commissioners recommend any hasty or final action. 

South of Valona we come to Epirus, and to an utterly 
different position. Here the Greeks have since February 
last held the ground from Chimara on the coast to 
Koritza in the extreme north-east, and held it to the 
manifest delight of a large Epirote majority. In spite 
of the infusion of Albanian blood in northern Epirus, 
the Epirotes are not mainly Albanian by race, are 
Hellenic in language and aspirations, and are anti- 
Albanian in political feeling. Their very neighbourhood 
to the fierce tribes on their northern frontier has in- 
creased their objection to be confounded with them. 
Under Turkish rule Mahomedan Albanians have re- 
peatedly been made use of by the Pashas to “ chastise , 
the Greek Epirotes, who therefore dread very much 
indeed a union with the clansmen. It means for them 
a cruel subjection. Epirus is, on the whole, civilised ; 
Albania is, on the whole, barbarous. The Epirotes have 
the civilised man’s horror and hatred of savage over- 
lordship, as well as the Hellenic repugnance to barbaric 
rule. Largely Greek in blood, the Epirotes are im 
political spirit rather more Hellenist than the Hellenes 
themselves. In addition to the ties of kinship, language, 
education, and politics, which make them desire to 
belong to Greater Greece, the northern Epirotes have 
very strong economic objections to incorporation with 
Albania. The government of Greece is settled ; that of 
Albania is problematical. Albania is without trade, 
manufactures, or education. Epirus has no commercial 
intercourse with it. The whole trade of the northern 
Epirote towns, from Koritza down to Delvino, is with 
Macedonia, Epirus, and Greece. There are no prac- 
ticable roads between these towns and Albania proper. 
Even if roads were made, the Albanian trade would, 
under the best conditions, be a plant of extremely slow 
growth. The ports on the coast of South Albania are 
bad, and utterly neglected. Mountainous and barren 
tracts divide Epirus from Berat and Valona. In certain 
places the intense feeling of division between the 
Epirotes and the Albanians has caused strips of inter- 
vening territory to remain almost unoccupied. 

Yet it is coolly proposed by Austria and Italy to cut 
off the northern Epirotes from their Greek kinsmen, 
separate them from their markets and their business 
connection with Yanina, Salonika, and Santi Quaranta, 
and chain them against their will to autonomous 
Albania. Attempts have been made in the past to 
justify this proposal on racial grounds. Teutonic and 
Italian writers and map-makers have described Epirus 
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repeatedly as part of Southern Albania. The last month 
has seen the end of this imposture. The Greeks met it 
last winter by proposing a plebiscite of the inhabitants 
of the districts in dispute. It is understood that at the 
Ambassadors’ Conference the Powers of the Triple 
Entente were prepared to agree that a commission 
should visit Epirus and ascertain the race and wishes of 
the inhabitants. But this proposal was met by objec- 
tions from Austria. Austria was, and is, quite ready to 
have an international boundary commission appointed, 
but she has, it is believed, made two stipulations. One 
is that the approximate boundaries must be agreed on 
by the Powers before the commission sets out to make 
them with final exactness. The other is that racial 
considerations are not to weigh in the matter. In other 
words, Austria has given away her case, and dares not 
have tests put to her assertion that Epirus is not a 
Hellenic or a Hellenised country. 

Why, then, do Austria and Italy claim that the un- 
willing Epirotes should be put under the Albanian yoke ? 
Their grounds are two. The first is that the inhabitants 
of northern Epirus, being civilised, industrious, and, to a 
large extent, educated, are a taxable, revenue-producing 
race ; money can be got out of them. The prime diffi- 
culty of Albanian government for the next generation 
will be to provide any source of revenue. To some 
extent this difficulty is to be got over by making the 
Epirotes into helots. As against this, it may be pointed 
out that if the northern Epirote districts are cut off 
from Macedonia and Greece their commerce must be 
ruined and their taxable value greatly reduced. More- 
over, the Epirotes are armed, and mean to yield only to 
force. It will be easy for the Powers to refuse their 
assent to their union with Greece ; it will not be so easy 
to force them into submission to the Albanians. The 
other alleged reason for their separation from Greece is 
that Italy professes that the sea coast of Epirus in 
Greek hands will be a menace to her safety. The 
spectacle of Italy, which claims to be a great Power, and 
has a large navy, trembling with apprehension at the 
neighbourhood of little Greece, with its diminutive fleet, 
is quite too much for our gravity. No one, not even 
Austria, believes in the sincerity of this Italian objec- 
tion. The sea coast of Epirus does not possess a har- 
bour capable of being made into even a third-class naval 
station. Greece has for fifty years possessed in that 
quarter an excellent harbour in the island of Corfu with- 
out causing Italy the slightest uneasiness. The harbour 
at Corfu is neutralised, and Greece is perfectly willing 
that the opposite sea coast of Epirus shall be neutralised 
also. Greece is willing that the maintenance of this 
neutrality should be imposed by treaty on Europe as a 
whole, and, therefore, that Italy should have the com- 
pletest guarantee the world can give. Of course, the 
truth is that the objection of Italy to the Greek advance 
northward has nothing to do with fantastic naval 
terrors. It is based on ambitions of her own in southern 
Albania. No serious reason therefore exists for taking 
the northern part of Epirus away from Greece. There 


the Concert of Europe might for once allow itself the 
luxury of deciding the fate of a country so as to further 
the cause of civilisation and racial justice, and satisfy, 
moreover, the wishes of the population concerned. 


A FEW PATCHES 


N the scramble for minor amendments of the 
I National Insurance Act, brought to an end by the 
passing of the report stage last Wednesday, the 
honours fall to the women. The Government Bill, as 
was pointed out in these columns, ignored every one of 
the women’s grievances against Mr. Lloyd George’s 
scheme. The thirty thousand members of the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild concentrated their efforts on three 
small but practical reforms, which did not impair the 
solvency of the Insurance Fund. Their appeal through 
the Press was deftly done, at exactly the right moment, 
in exactly the right way. In Grand Committee it was 
on these women’s proposals, and on these proposals only, 
that members of Parliament showed by their speeches 
that they had been accurately and successfully briefed. 
As a result, all three reforms have been grafted on the 
Government Scheme. The Maternity Benefit is no 
longer to be clogged by the charge for the doctor com- 
pulsorily summoned in an emergency ; the four weeks’ 
sick pay for confinement of the married woman insured 
person is rendered automatic by transformation into a 
second Maternity Benefit; and the Maternity Benefit 
itself is made, in all cases, the property of the wife 
instead of the husband. We take off our hats to Miss 
Llewellyn Davies and Miss Bondfield in recognition of a 
singularly successful campaign on behalf of the married 
women. ; 
Unfortunately the unmarried mother had no such 
skilful protectors. She pays the same contribution as 
the married woman—whose husband, be it remembered, 
is not necessarily himself a contributor to the Insurance 
Fund—and from the actuarial standpoint she ought to 
receive the same benefits. There might conceivably be 
something to be said for refusing her Maternity Benefit. 
But she has not been denied it. For some unexplained 
reason, Mr. Lloyd George refused her, in the hour of her 
need, the Sickness Benefit which he gave to the married 
woman who was herself an insured person, and which 
the House of Commons has now made into an automatic 
doubling of the Maternity Benefit. This provision is 
arbitrarily limited to those among the threepenny con- 
tributors who can produce a marriage certificate. The 
unmarried woman, who is not only voteless but also 
specially unprotected, is still to be driven prematurely 
back to work because part of the money which Mr. 
Lloyd George has been compulsorily deducting from her 
wages is being diverted for the benefit of the married 
women who happen to be themselves insured persons. 
For the rest, the amendments proposed or accepted 
by the Government amount to little more than minor 
changes in the great social machinery that the Act has 
set up: a little oiling here, a little easing there, to stop 
a few of the creakings and some of the friction that the 
working of so vast an engine is causing. Nothing has 
been done to mitigate the cruel lowering of the Standard 
of Life which the levying of the contribution on the 
millions of incomes below a pound a week is perpetrating. 
Even the specially hard case of the casual worker is 
not remedied: it is merely remitted to the Insurance 
Commissioners for them to remedy if they can, in such 
instances as they choose to schedule, practically in 
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whatever manner they please! Nothing has been done 
to ensure the “ adequate” medical attendance and 
treatment which the Insurance Commissioners them- 
selves have made the Insurance Committees refuse— 
according to the best legal opinion, entirely illegally— 
to all the patients requiring more than is within the 
competence of the ordinary general practitioner. This 
point seems, for all the repeated explanation that has 
been afforded, and for all the recorded cases of hardship 
that are occurring, not to have got into the minds of 
the members of Parliament—not even into those of the 
Labour members. Mr. Felix Cassel seems, at one 
moment, to have had a sense of it, and perhaps Mr. 
Charles Bathurst ; but even they failed, throughout all 
the proceedings in Grand Committee, to press the point 
home that the Government is, in this respect, deliberately 
committing an act of bankruptcy, and refusing to give 
what the statute promises. Perhaps the explanation 
is to be found in the common feeling that every amend- 
ment of substance must be deferred until next Session, 
when the Government must perforce produce another 
Insurance Bill, if only to deal with the four hundred 
thousand unfortunate Deposit Contributors at present 
statutorily provided for only up to the Ist of January, 
1915. 

It is upon the preparation of the Insurance Act 
Amendment Bill of 1914 that attention must now be 
directed. We do not envy Mr. Masterman and Sir 
Robert Morant the task which Mr. Lloyd George has 
given them. For it is by this time clear that the scheme 
as a whole is breaking down. Members of Parliament 
apparently do not realise, any more than does the public, 
that, unless something very drastic and very costly is 
done within the next two years, the nation is in for a 
grave social calamity. It is already evident to those 
whose business it is to watch the statistics that literally 
hundreds of the societies which the Government has 
formally “‘ approved,” for which it has compulsorily 
fixed the contributions and benefits and undertaken 
the investments, are becoming insolvent with an in- 
evitability and a rapidity for which even the most 
pessimistic were not prepared. It is now demonstrable 
that quite a large proportion of all the approved societies 
have spent, and are still spending, out of the money 
which the Insurance Commissioners send them month 
by month, more than the exiguous allowance for ad- 
ministration expenses; and that they are steadily 
trenching for clerks and card catalogues on the Insu- 
rance Fund designed to meet the claims for benefit. To 
cover up the insufficiency of the Government allowance 
for expenses, the smaller societies are now being officially 
pressed and hustled into merging with the larger societies, 
the mad competition for members still continuing 
sufficiently keenly to enable small groups to get taken 
over without any close scrutiny of their health or their 
actuarial position. But this is merely a temporary 
expedient. Much more serious is the breakdown of the 
actuarial calculations as to the amount of the Sickness 
Benefit with regard to women—especially married 
women wage-earners—with the exception of domestic 
servants and clerks. The actuaries whom Mr. Lloyd 


George officially consulted expressly warned him that 
the data were insufficient for any confident estimate. 





But they seem to have had no time or no opportunity 
to consult fully such statistics as to the sickness ex- 
perience of women as were available, or they would 
surely never have hazarded an estimate which put the 
average period of incapacity from sickness for women at 
little more than that for men. To base a universal and 
compulsory insurance scheme on the assumption that 
women, married as well as single, are ill for only a week 
in each year—to assume, as appears to have been done, 
that the hitherto uninsurable incapacity arising from 
childbirth might be taken as lasting only four weeks— 
strikes the unactuarial layman as extraordinary. Such 
estimates, as any experienced woman could have 
warned the Chancellor of the Exchequer, are now 
proving altogether inadequate. The matter is one on 
which official secrecy is naturally close, and on which 
the secretaries of the approved societies are themselves 
loth to talk. But we believe ourselves to be justified in 
saying that the insolvency of the whole women’s side of 
the Insurance scheme is (with the exception of some 
special classes, such as the domestic servants) already 
demonstrable. Some of the reported statistics are 
appalling. One secretary has declared that at one 
moment three-fourths of all his married women members 
were simultaneously on the books. There are societies 
paying out six times as much Sickness Benefit as they 
expected. There are societies in which the average cost 
of the Sickness Benefit during the whole six months has 
been over fourpence per member per week, instead of less 
than twopence per member per week, as the actuaries 
fondly calculated. There are societies which are finding 
the sickness connected with childbirth averaging more like 
thirteen weeks than four. There are societies which 
have already disbursed in six months more than all the 
contributions collected in respect of their whole member- 
ship in a year. There are societies, large as well as 
small, which bid fair, within another year, to have 
exhausted not only all the cash received, but also the 
whole of the “ reserve values” with which Mr. Lloyd 
George has credited their members. And this is before 
the Disablement Benefit—that promised pension on 
breakdown at any age which we regard as socially the 
most valuable of all the boons of the Act—has even 
begun to be claimed, and in a season of such brisk 
trade that hardly anyone is tempted by unemployment 
to be ill. We say nothing at the moment as to the 
experience of the men’s side of the scheme, which has 
likewise, to an actuary, its grave features ; or as to the 
solvency of the Friendly Societies on their voluntary 
side, which has not been supported, to anything like the 
extent anticipated, by the release of the reserves which 
the Government scheme was expected to permit. The 
urgent question which Mr. Masterman and Sir Robert 
Morant have got to face this autumn, whilst Mr. Lloyd 
George takes his holiday, is what is going to happen, on 
the valuation of the women’s societies, to the three or 
four million women whom the Government has com- 
pelled to invest in a bankrupt scheme. 

The approaching insolvency of most of the women’s 
societies—apart from those catering specially for domes- 
tic servants and clerks—is apparently not to be ascribed 
to anything that can properly be termed malingering, 
except as regards a statistically unimportant fraction 
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of the cases. There is simply more incapacity from 
sickness among the heretofore uninsured portion of the 
population, and especially among the working women, 
than we were aware of. Many of the women are 
already dropping “‘ out of benefit,”’ and finding that the 
return for the threepence per week still exacted from 
them is limited to permission to consult the panel 
doctor! Many others are being hustled out of their 
societies as undesirable lives, sometimes by being per- 
suaded to transfer to other less wary societies, as being 
more suitable to their circumstances. In one way or 
another, large numbers of the very poorest stand to 
lose. What is to be done? We cannot leave several 
millions of people unprovided for in their sickness 
after the Government has made them pay up weekly, 
publicly “ approved’ their society and sanctioned its 
rules, fixed the contributions and benefits and invested 
the funds. Such a course would be so unjust and 
would be so fiercely resented as to be impracticable. 
To insist that these poor working women, already 
mulcted in an income tax often exceeding sixpence in 
the pound, should pay extra levies from this time forth 
is out of the question. To compel this or that society 
to lower its benefits, to reduce its Sickness Benefit to a 
pittance of three or four shillings a week, is to reduce 
the scheme to an absurdity, and to throw the “ insured 
persons’ once more back into the Poor Law. Any 
society thus penalised would, of course, enrol no more 
new members, and sink steadily deeper and deeper into 
the mire. The Government will have to come to the 
rescue of the victims of its own actuarial blunder. Yet 
if several hundred of the approved societies are found 
insolvent to all sorts of differing degrees, the Treasury 
can hardly pay up their varying deficits and let them 
go on as before. It looks as if the societies which are 
found to be seriously insolvent will have to be dissolved. 
But the members must not be allowed to suffer. Is 
there any other way out than starting these unfor- 
tunate members afresh with their full reserve values, 
according to their ages, and brigading them (together 
with the existing deposit contributors) into county 
societies, run under county control ? 


PORTUGAL AND THE REPUBLIC 
Pcvve in spite of all that has been written 


of Portugal since the revolution of October, 1910, 

the impression formed in England of her 
internal situation is generally erroneous. Foreigners 
arriving in Portugal are surprised not to find the country 
seething with revolution and the signs of civil war in the 
streets of Lisbon. At the present time the two most 
prominent features of the situation are the rumours of 
new disturbances and the approaching by-elections, 
and it is characteristic that they should go together, for 
an attempt at a counter-revolution need not prevent 
the elections from being held. They are prepared officially 
at Lisbon, and it is confidently expected that the candi- 
dates of the Democrat party, which is the party now in 
power, will be returned. And in the possibility of 


Republican candidates being elected by the anti- 
Republican provinces lies the key of events since the 





revolution. For the dominating note in the country is 
indifference: the peasants, for the most part entirely 
illiterate, are men of character and intelligence, but have 
the peasant’s rooted distrust of governments. They share 
Squire Western’s view of politics, that “ our affairs don’t 
go so well as they should because of bribery and corrup- 
tion.” With the exception of the two towns of Lisbon 
and Oporto, the peasants form practically the entire 
population of Portugal, and out of six million inhabi- 
tants it is calculated that the electorate numbers under 
half a million (illiterates not being entitled to vote). 
The tendency has, therefore, been for Lisbon and 
Oporto to monopolise politics, and the rotativism of 
parties at Lisbon under the Monarchy had no foundation 
in public opinion. It was thus necessary for sincere 
revolutionaries, if they were to retain the parliamentary 
system, to broaden out party politics and to introduce 
their changes in close connection with the people— 
not the citizens of Lisbon, but the main body of the 
population of Portugal. Unfortunately the Republicans 
preferred to act in haste, for the country to repent at 
leisure. The Monarchy was abolished and the Republic 
imposed from Lisbon without the co-operation or 
consent of the provinces, so much so that a prominent 
Republican could say in 1911 that the revolution had 
still to be effected in the provinces. 

When it became necessary to constitute a parliament 
the country, still unrevolutionised, could not be permitted 
to have a voice in the matter, and the deputies were 
returned strictly in accordance with the lists prepared 
by the Republican authorities at Lisbon. The mayors 
and town councils were appointed in the same way, the 
Civil Governor of each province being also nominated 
directly from Lisbon. Since elections are managed from 
the Ministry of the Interior through the Civil Governors 
and the mayors it becomes at once clear that there need 
be no expectation of any Royalist being returned at the 
forthcoming elections. This isolation of the Republic 
accounts for many apparent contradictions in the events 
of the last three years. For it has been obliged to rely for 
support on the secret society of the Carbonarios and to 
wink at acts of injustice and persecution, arrests and 
even murder of political opponents perpetrated by 
members of this society. Those who know how humane is 
the character of the Portuguese and how liberal the pro- 
fessions of the Republicans are unwilling to believe that 
political opponents have been persecuted and ill-treated 
under the Republic. But when to a vague humanity are 
added indolence and indifference it becomes possible for 
a few to carry on a policy of persecution while the 
majority look on with silent disapproval. 

Another result of the Republic’s consciousness of 
isolation and insecurity has been its proved inability to 
submit to criticism. The Press in Portugal has been very 
effectively dealt with, and the Lisbon journal, O Dia, 
one of the few anti-Republican papers still extant, is 
subjected to every kind of annoyance with a view to 
force it to suspend publication. At the same time the 
foreign Press has been persistently misrepresented and 
the principle that those who criticise the Republic are 
enemies of Portugal has been extended to include foreign 
critics. This excessive sensitiveness to criticism tends, 
under the present administration, to become mere 
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hypocrisy. If a Portuguese denies that the Republic is 
based on the will of the people he is called a traitor. If 
a foreign critic says : ‘“‘ You have arrested and imprisoned 
innocent persons,” the Republic will answer: “* We have 
abolished capital punishment.” The whole attitude of 
the Republic and the official Press towards the British 
protest against the ill-treatment of the Royalists 
irresistibly recalls the “‘ defence”’ put forward by an 
Italian on the occasion of the British protest on behalf 
of the Neapolitan prisoners: ‘The English,” he said, 
* sold their wives with ropes round their necks for a few 
pences and then had the impertinence to complain of 
little trials in Naples.” The English hang innocent 
persons in prison and then complain of these little trials 
in Lisbon. The significant difference between these 
statements is that the Italian apologist was a private 
individual whereas the Portuguese, over half a century 
later, was the Prime Minister of Portugal. 

It is, indeed, astonishing that the Republic, and 
especially the Democrat party, appears to have done its 
utmost to alienate the sympathy of foreign countries 
and of all but a narrow section of Portuguese. If any- 
thing could have roused the population from its torpor 
it would have been the Republic’s handling of the relig- 
ious question, a question that might have been safely left 
to the common sense of the Portuguese people, which is not 
bigoted nor priest-ridden. The village priests have been 
persecuted and arrested to an inexcusable extent, many 
of the churches have been closed, and the peasants, 
illiterate and devout, have been left more than ever to 
drift without help or guidance. In the matter of educa- 
tion, as in finance, the Republic has shown a tendency to 
play to the gallery while the country continues in 
searceness. The creation of a Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion sounds well, but its primary effect is to burden the 
Exchequer with a new body of officials. The fact that 
this portfolio was twice abolished under the Monarchy 
does not imply that the Monarchy was indifferent to the 
question of education. In the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century several hundred new schools were founded 
(151 in 1905 alone), and the decree of December 24th, 
1901, ensured inspection and better sanitary conditions 
for the schools, while it withdrew them from political 
influence, making them independent of the town councils. 
The Republic, on the other hand, has been lavish of 
promises, but, if we come to examine its actual achieve- 
ment, we find that this consists principally in again 
bringing the schools under the bad influence of politics, 
with a view to preventing religious instruction. By the 
decree of March 29th, 1911, it made primary instruction 
compulsory between the ages of six and twelve; but 
this has long been compulsory in Portugal, a fact which 
does not prevent the children from going not to school 
but to work in the fields almost as soon as they can walk. 

Time will show whether the Republic’s claim to have 
improved the finances is less hollow than its professions 
concerning education, It may be noted that the floating 
debt since the revolution has risen from 82,058 contos to 
91,296 contos, that the price of the pound sterling has 
reached 5,300 réis, and that an amazing discrepancy 
exists between the statements of two Republican Mini- 
sters of Finance, who, at an interval of only six months, 
have credited the Budget with a deficit of 9,000 contos 





and a surplus of nearly 1,000 contos (the entire revenue 
is, roughly, 75,000 contos, or £15,000,000). The condition 
of the country suggests the more pessimistic as the sincerer 
declaration. Portugal is still suffering from the disas- 
trous effects naturally caused by a revolution carried out 
in the name of the people without the co-operation of 
the people. The people remain hostile or indifferent, 
while in Lisbon a movement is afoot to secure an even 
more radical Republic. Artificial attempts at counter- 
revolution can, however, only aggravate the situation, 
and the Royalists must first secure the active support 
of the provinces. Public opinion abroad is not greatly 
concerned with the name of the régime ; what it wishes 
for Portugal is a national and not a sectarian govern- 
ment. Were the Republican government to refrain from 
religious and political persecutions, foreign countries 
would be more willing to recognise its claim to represent 
the Portuguese people. On the other hand, if it continues 
to be fanatical and tyrannous in the name of Liberalism, 
if it insists on abolishing religion and in refusing a poli- 
tical amnesty, foreign observers will continue to regard 
it as a wolf in sheep’s clothing, to the inevitable advan- 
tage of the Royalist cause. A. F. G. 


THE ORIGIN OF ADULTS 


URING and after the Boer War it was found 
1D) that many would-be recruits suffered from 
physical defects, and an official inquiry was 
set on foot to inquire into physical training in Scotland. 
The report of these inquirers was unsatisfactory, as 
regards the conditions found, but it served the purpose 
of a strong man who yearns to make others strong, and 
who issued a copy of the report in parallel columns with 
his own comments as to the value of certain exercises. 

By a bold hypothesis, certain observers, however, were 
led to inquire whether these spoilt adolescents had not 
once been younger, and Dr. Leslie Mackenzie verified this 
induction by a visit to the North Canongate slum of 
Edinburgh, where certain small creatures were found, 
who might be regarded as inchoate specimens of the 
spoilt soldiery already encountered. Having examined 
the children at school there—the first official visit ever 
paid by a doctor to our schools, and this a generation 
after 1870—he came to certain conclusions which led to 
a general inquiry, south of the Tweed also. It seemed 
probable that no known type of dumb-bell, Indian club, 
or strangulation apparatus for strapping one’s self to 
one’s bedroom door, would have the effect of straighten- 
ing knees bent by rickets or replacing teeth lost ten or 
fifteen years before. 

The end of the story—or, perhaps, not quite the end— 
is that now we have medical inspection of schools. But 
by a working hypothesis similar to that which led from 
adolescence to the discovery of children, it has lately 
been argued that there might be an earlier or quasi- 
larval form even of the school-child, and this argument 
is verified by the discovery of the child under school age, 
and even of the infant. 

The fact is that you cannot have a soldier, or a sailor, 
or even a Member of Parliament, supposing that you 
wanted one, without first saving a baby. Excepting 
B 
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only the cases of Minerva, Adam and Eve, it is now 
clear that the origin of adults must be traced back, 
through various phases, to infancy ; and that, since it is 
the prerogative of Life to remember, every vicissitude 
and every phase has its influence for ever. The making 
of fine adults will therefore depend upon the continuous 
provision of the conditions which the preliminary 
stages require. It will be obvious that this proposition 
applies to, for instance, the provision of a respirable 
atmosphere. It applies to everything else. 

Those few who have seen this have been for years 
engaged in the attempt to interest the public and the 
political world in their theory of the origin of adults. 
Two conferences were held in London, and their com- 
mittee finally blossomed into a National Association 
for the Prevention of Infant Mortality and for the 
Welfare of Children under School Age, which has Sir 
Thomas Barlow as its Chairman, and, in the course of 
this week, before the International Medical Congress, of 
which he is the President, has successfully held an 
English-Speaking Conference on Infant Mortality ; which 
is by far the biggest and most useful thing it has yet 
accomplished. 

If we are briefly to summarise the scientific conclusions 
of that conference, we may say that, the origin of adults 
in infancy being now proved, we require a theory as to 
the origin of infants. The first attack on infant mor- 
tality ignored this problem just as the soldiers and the 
advertising ‘‘ experts”’ ignored the origin of young 
adults. At first the existence of the infant was taken for 
granted, and the effort was simply made to keep it alive. 
But often that effort, however skilful, fails, and we find 
that we must go back to the origin of infancy, and to the 
first nine months of the lives of all of us—a period which 
is unspeakably wonderful, which furnishes the prototype 
and source of all morality, and of which therefore it has 
until recently been thought most decent to ignore the 
existence. 

The French led the way. Having supplied infants 
with milk and often failed, they fed the mothers who 
nursed them. Then they realised that they might begin 
even to feed the expectant mother; and that was and is 
highly successful. In this week’s conference the most 
valuable and significant papers were those dealing with 
ante-natal hygiene. The chief single cause of infant 
mortality is a defective condition of development at 
birth, and this depends upon the facts of ante-natal life. 
If we are to save infants, in short, we must protect the 
mothers, who are the original device of Nature for the 
prevention of infant mortality. 

The facts which most clearly emerged at the Con- 
gress, on the definite scientific evidence of such autho- 
rities as Professor Mott and Dr. J. W. Ballantyne, the 
acknowledged master of ante-natal problems, were that 
the venereal diseases and alcoholism played the pre- 
eminent part in those malnutritions, intoxications and 
infections which damage infant life in its ante-natal 
stage. The French evidence as to the influence of care 
and avoidance of fatigue in the last period of pregnancy 
was also noted, and an English writer referred to the 
recent microscopic work of Bertholet of Lausanne, and 
the breeding experiments of Stockard in New York, 
which have demonstrated the action of alcoholism upon 





the germ-cells, and show that the origin even of ante- 
natal life must be guarded if we are really to do our duty 
to infancy or provide ourselves with the kind of adults 
we desire. 

The Conference unanimously passed certain resolu- 
tions. One supported the demand for a Royal Commis- 
sion on venereal diseases, which it is incredible, after 
Lord Morley’s speech to the doctors on Tuesday, that 
Mr. Asquith can refuse to grant. There is surely no form 
of morality, however hideous, which can be outraged by 
the suggestion that we should study the causes which 
destroy so much infancy and damage so many of the 
survivors. Another resolution urged that the maternity 
benefit be made the property of the mother, both in law 
and in fact ; and, under very considerable pressure, the 
House of Commons has apparently acted as a House of 
Uncommons for once, and has considered the next 
generation rather than the next election, by dismissing 
the curious physiological hypothesis of the Insurance 
Act, that the maternity benefit is a “ benefit for the 
husband,” and making it the property of the mother. 
A rather good idea, now, might be to teach her how to 
spend it. 

LENS. 


THE TRADE IN WILD BIRDS 


HE business in Fancy Feathers was established 
rather more than forty years ago through the 
action of traders, scientists, explorers and 
settlers in tropical or sub-tropical countries. These men 
shot and skinned birds of beautiful plumage and sold 
the skins or feathers to the agents of collecting com- 
panies who, adding feathers to the stock of miscel- 
laneous produce they were sending to the European 
markets, found that the supply had created a demand. 
This demand took many forms. Bird skins were used 
to trim hats, and stuffed birds were sold in glass cases to 
add to the beauty of mid-Victorian rooms already gay 
with oleographs, antimacassars, and prints of Frith’s 
Railway Station and Derby Day. 

The trade developed apace, more readily in France 
than in England, and as early as 1876 the late Professor 
Alfred Newton, of Cambridge, entered a weighty protest 
against it. Like many who have followed him, he pro- 
phesied extermination of the species in trade demand, a 
condition that happily has not yet been recorded. But 
protests grew side by side with an expanding trade, 
societies sprang up at home and abroad to protect wild 
birds from the millinery trade, and the weapon most 
favoured was abuse. Towards the end of the last 
century the Indian Government grew alarmed, insti- 
tuted an inquiry, and in 1902 issued an Ordinance for- 
bidding the export of all bird skins and feathers, with an 
exception in the case of skins required for ornithological 
museums. The ostrich was also excepted, an example 
of the earnestness and foresight of the Government, for 
there is not and never has been an ostrich in India out- 
side the collections of private individuals. The success 
of this Ordinance was so great that the trade in feathers 
came to an end—as far as respectable merchants are 
concerned. It passed into the hands of smugglers, who 
relied mainly upon the use of the postal service, and it 
has thriven since on a very large scale. 

In 1908 the House of Lords welcomed the late Lord 
Avebury’s “ Importation of Plumage Prohibition Bill,” 
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which, drafted by Mr. Montagu Sharpe, Chairman of the 
Council of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, 
aimed at excluding from these islands the skins and 
plumage of all birds save the ostrich, the eider duck, and 
species used for food. A Select Committee of the House 
was appointed to consider the Bill, the members of the 
Committee being the Dukes of Bedford and Rutland, the 
Marquis of Bristol, and Lords Avebury and O’Hagan. 
The evidence of naturalists and merchants was considered 
in May, June, and July, 1908, and the Committee, 
** while strongly of opinion that the Plumage Prohibition 
Bill would be useful in itself, considered it would be more 
effective if similar legislation were adopted by other 
countries.” 

It had found the rock upon which all effective legis- 
lative proposals were to split, and the Bill, passed by the 
House of Lords, failed in the Commons. The mere 
passage in the Upper House availed to divert £25,000 
worth of raw material from London to Continental 
ports, a significant hint of the probable effect of ill- 
considered laws. Business was lost to this country, but 
birds were sacrificed as before. 

Years passed while short-sighted folk raged and plat- 
form speakers denounced vain things, and then, in Feb- 
ruary, 1911, Mr. Alden brought a drastic measure before 
the House of Commons. It placed upon the Index Pro- 
hibitorius the following birds : Paradise, humming birds, 
(certain) pheasants, grebes, pittas, crowned pigeons, 
condors, toucans, albatrosses, terns, lyre birds, emus, 
rheas, owls, kingfishers, storks, herons, ibises, spoonbills, 
todies, chatterers, trogons, rollers, motmots, and macaws. 

The Privy Council was to have power to remove from 
or add to the above list any birds it thought fit, but men 
of science and fly-fishers (for whom our legislators have 
an amiable and pardonable weakness) were to be above 
the law. They were to have what they required. 

Trade opposition in the House of Commons was fatal 
to the measure. A Colonial Office Conference was sum- 
moned to consider the situation. It called witnesses, 
but published no report, and in the following year Mr. 
Alden tried again. Bill and result were the same as 
before. This was in February, 1912, and in June Mr. 
Alden returned to the attack with a Bill ‘‘to prohibit 
the Sale, Hire and Exchange of the Plumage and Skins 
of Wild Birds from British Colonies and Dependencies,” 
i.e., to protect birds from all save fishermen and scientists. 
This might have passed without opposition, for ostrich, 
game-birds, and domestic pigeons were expressly ex- 
cluded, and in other lines the trade is small and many 
British possessions are effectively protected already. 
But there was a clause giving power to the Privy Council 
to add to the list “any foreign wild bird,’ and the 
trading interests would have none of it. 

’ In March of the present year Mr. Page Croft brought 
forward another Bill on the lines of Mr. Alden’s third ; but 
apparently he is not a fly-fisher, and the fraternity saw 
with indignation that it was to be penalised as though it 
traded in birds. But the Privy Council, armed with 
plenary powers, lay behind Mr. Page Croft, and his Bill 
has passed apparently into the limbo of forgotten things. 
A small Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Hob- 
house, has taken some evidence in the past month or 
two, and has probably found what the House of Lords 
and the Colonial Office discovered—i.e., that it is a simple 
matter to kill the English Trade, but an almost impossible 
accomplishment to save any single bird by doing so.* 





* The Committee has, however, drafted a Bill which has just been 
introduced by Mr. Hobhouse and duly read a first time. 





Paris, which has twice officially declined the British 
Government’s invitation to join in legislation, is looking 
eagerly for a Bill that will transfer to her shops as much 
of the British trade as does not go to Germany. She 
knows that a very large part of the raw material con- 
signed to this country comes by parcel-post, and is of 
opinion that manufactured articles will travel quite as 
safely and expeditiously to those who require them. 
Moreover, those who desire to be in the fashion will be 
glad of an excuse to shop in Paris, and once there, will 
not rest content with buying feathers. A determined 
effort is being made on the Continent to secure, too, 
the transfer of the valuable trade in ostrich feathers, as 
soon as legislation is accomplished. British trade in 
feathers, including those of the ostrich, is now worth 
between two and three millions per annum, and this 
explains why at the Board of Trade enthusiasm for a 
measure of prohibition is probably limited to the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Fountain, one of the permanent officials of 
the Board of Trade, told the House of Lords’ Commis- 
sion in 1908 that the Board did not see how the objects 
of Lord Avebury’s Bill could be attained without some 
international agreement. “‘ It seems to us,” he said to 
the chairman, “ that to prohibit the importation into 
one particular country would be but a very small step 
towards the preservation of whole species of birds, and 
that, although we should be prepared to recommend 
some prohibition which was the result of international 
agreement . . . we do not quite see what the justifica- 
tion is for interfering with a particular trade of some 
dimensions unless it is certain that these objects would 
be carried out.”’ 

The question now arises whether something can be 
done for wild birds, or whether the well-meant bungling 
of the Mother of Parliaments has exhausted the possi- 
bilities of reform. 

Rather more than two years ago, after close enquiry 
into the conditions at home and abroad, I sought some 
of the heads of the trade in London and asked how they 
would regard a scheme for the economic preservation of 
birds. Afterlong discussion and explanation, in which I was 
greatly assisted by my friend and colleague, Mr. Wilfred 
Mark Webb, of the Selborne Society, the Committee for 
Economic Preservation of Birds came into being in the 
spring of the present year, with the strong support of 
many eminent naturalists and leading merchants. It will 
follow lines of compromise, and compromise, the chief 
factor in Statecraft, as the late Lord Salisbury called it, 
may do more to save birds than all the shouting from 
platform tops and all the legislative efforts that clamour 
from the gloom of a congested House of Commons for a 
place in the sun. 

The Committee is instituting strict inquiries, it is 
gathering evidence, not of what took place in the reign 
of Queen Anne or even of Queen Victoria, but of what 
is taking place now. If it finds that any species of bird 
used in the trade is in danger of extermination, it will 
recommend the merchants to desist from the use of such 
species. 

The trade of London, through the London Chamber of 
Commerce, and the trade of France through the “ Com- 
mission Intersyndicale pour la Defense des Industries de 
la Plume pour Modes et Parures,” have given an under- 
taking in writing to do their best to give effect to the 
resolutions of the Committee. The method is obvious. 
They will request all concerned to inform their clients 
abroad that on and after a certain date consignments 
of the threatened species will not be received for sale. 
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Merchants can do this, and the effect will be world-wide. 
The only other method of protecting birds is international 
action by Governments, which in this case is out of the 
question, France, with an eye upon her 50,000 people 
engaged in the trade, having declined to be a party in it. 

In addition to this actual protection of threatened 
species, questions of domestication and reservation are 
receiving close attention. It is desired to improve the 
world’s bird supply, and wherever possible to take the 
plumes sought for commerce without destruction or 
suffering, as plumes have been taken for many years from 
the African ostrich, which the trade saved from extinc- 
tion. Societies directly interested in the preservation of 
birds have been invited to send representatives to the 
Executive of the Committee for Economic Preservation, 
which desires to receive and consider first-hand evidence 
from every part of the world and to act upon it. With 
one exception the invitations have been accepted. If 
all who are in a position to help will give their assistance 
abuses of whatever kind should be short-lived and the 
dangers threatening the world’s bird life should dis- 
appear. The alternative is, of course, the compulsory 
suppression of the trade in England and the transfer of 
that trade to the Continent, where it will thrive un- 


checked. 
S. L. BENSUSAN. 


SUICIDE 


FEW weeks ago we commented upon a pecu- 
A liarly brutal remark reported to have been 
made by a London magistrate when trying a 
case of attempted suicide. We dealt then with a 
specific case; we return now to the general subject of 
the present state of the law on this matter. The opera- 
tion of the law against suicide is in practice so harsh and 
so little in accord with humane public opinion that it 
tends to raise the question of whether attempted suicide 
ought to be a crime in law at all. We have no desire to 
beg the much more difficult question of whether the 
taking of one’s own life is, in the moral sense, a sin. 
There is perhaps no subject on which opinion has more 
varied from age to age and from place to place. It is 
notorious that self-immolation is still in some parts of 
the world an exalted ethical ideal. Nor is it possible to 
maintain that the mental attitude of every willing 
suicide is merely what we are pleased to call morbid, or 
hysterical, or superstitious, or “a relic of Orientalism.” 
Marcus Aurelius, whose sentiments can certainly not be 
accused of sentimentality, remarked tersely on the sub- 
ject: ‘“ If my room is smoky I walk out of it." There 
has been a good deal of ignorant gush poured forth about 
Cato and the Stoics generally ; and what Shakespeare 
said is not evidence; but all the same he did doubtless 
express the ancient acceptance of a high and real 
standard when he made Cleopatra put on suddenly the 
dignity of the West, and, contemplating suicide, ex- 
claim : 
What’s brave, what’s noble, 


Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion 
And make death proud to take us. 


Such instances are too numerous and familiar to be 
worth multiplying ; but these few serve to recall that, 
even on the purely ethical level, the question is not an 
easy one to close by dogma. 


And we dwell on them for 


a special reason. There is a whole class of actions, of 
which adultery may be taken as a type, which the pre- 
vailing sense of the community condemns on moral 
grounds, but which we should revolt from seeing treated 
as legal crimes, punishable by imprisonment. Perhaps 
suicide belongs to this class; yet we are bound to add 
that, if so, it is in a very special position. It is in the 
special position of having been often highly approved by 
moral people as a moral action. We are not, of course, 
referring to merely exceptional circumstances, such as 
may arise in connection with any casuistical case. 
Murder itself may sometimes be justified. Many apolo- 
gists could be found for such adultery as that of the 
Shelleys—whom all admit to have been among the best 
of human beings ; and few would deny the possibility of 
such occasions as would justify suicide. But we mean 
much more than that. We mean that it is possible for 
highly civilised and highly moralised thinkers to uphold 
suicide as something admirable in itself, not just as 
something which exceptional circumstances may excuse. 
We dissent very strongly from this view, but it would be 
foolish to ignore it. 

It may be said that, whatever is true of other times and 
places, the popular feeling here and now is wholly 
opposite to any such opinion, and that, after all, our 
own laws should express our own popular feeling. There 
is some point in this, but very little. As a matter of 
actual and admitted fact, there is no strong indignation 
or disapprobation felt towards anyone who successfully 
or unsuccessfully attempts self-destruction. Even those 
who would most loudly deride the idea of making 
adultery punishable in a police-court would almost all 
agree in passing a general moral stricture upon adul- 
terers; but the case of suicide is emphatically not 
parallel. Beyond any shadow of doubt, the general 
feeling is rightly reflected by that nearly invariable 
verdict of a coroner’s jury, which excuses the act on the 
equivocal plea of “ temporary insanity.” 

In other words, most people realise that, if one is so 
unhappy that one tries to get out of life by any means 
obtainable, one is deserving of sympathy rather than 
of blame. Now, the law as to unsuccessful attempts at 
suicide is flagrantly at variance with any such decent 
and humane attitude. A person who (often because he 
or she is unnerved through sheer misery) fails in the 
attempt is not less, but if anything more, to be pitied 
than the person who has had the skill and resolution to 
succeed ; though indeed death makes pity itself imperti- 
nent, and our easy judgments are refuted by the grave. 
Yet we take the living unfortunates and shut them up 
in the terrible loneliness of the prison-cell; and if, in 
the naturally ensuing despair, they repeat the attempt on 
their lives, they are punished (and this fact is not ordi- 
narily realised) by the temporary alteration of their 
penalty to close confinement, which means complete 
solitude and, as it were, compulsory introspection ; 
that is to say, by the increase of the very torture which 
has already driven them up to, or over, the edge of 
insanity. 

How is it that so wide a gulf divides the law from the 
common and decent feeling? And how is it that 
magistrates and prison officials can be got to enforce the 
law? The answer to the first question is the answer to 
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all such questions. The law is a decaying remnant, a 
survival from a different state of society, of manners 
and of sympathies. It is founded on the old notion that 
the individual is primarily a serviceable unit for the use 
of his king or overlord, and that for him to do away 
with that unit is therefore felonious. Of course, if for 
“king or overlord ”’ we read “ the community,” we can 
find a fine ideal in this. The conception of a human 
being as a soldier, serving in the war of progress, and 
bound in honour not to desert his post, is a noble one ; 
but it is about as suitable for enforcement by pains and 
penalties as religious fervour or purity of heart. 





I know not how 
But I do find it cowardly and vile 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life ; arming myself with patience 
To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below. 





But the Shakespeare who made Brutus say this made 
him say also : 
Our enemies have beat us to the pit : 


It is more worthy to leap in ourselves 
Than tarry till they push us. 


Moralists may dispute the two ideals; but who will 

contend that the law as it stands to-day corresponds to 
any ideal or any reality whatsoever ? 
The answer to our second question is similarly the 
expected one. Magistrates and prison officials, even 
many of those who are humane, genial and charitable in 
private life, consent to put brutal and unreasonable laws 
into force because that is their business; their sym- 
pathies towards the poor and suffering are deadened, 
because the poor and suffering rarely come before them 
except as people to be corrected, punished, bullied and 
suppressed. The magisterial and official mind is like the 
dyer’s hand, subdued to that it works in. Worse, the 
contagion spreads even to those whose special functions 
are of mercy and of help. No one who knows anything 
of prisons will deny that prison chaplains and prison 
doctors—with, of course, some shining exceptions— 
compare unfavourably with the members of the same 
professions outside. The deadly and disgusting idea of 
fellow-creatures as inferiors corrupts the very souls of 
those upon whom it is thrust. 

What remedy is there for all this? It is clear that 
whilst we allow a brutal law to exist we have no right to 
condemn the servants of the law for carrying it out. 
Magistrates have a certain proper discretion and an 
obligation to administer the law with all reasonable 
humanity ; but it is not their duty to remake the law, and 
the community cannot shift on to their shoulders the 
responsibility for what they do in its name. It is for 
the public, therefore, to consider whether the law as it 
stands really represents the treatment which they, as 
decent and humane persons, would accord to the tramp, 
the poacher, or the would-be suicide; and if not, to 
insist upon its alteration. 

We may surmise that in time suicide will be recognised 
as legitimate in the case of people suffering from painful 
and incurable disease, and will be legally allowed as an 
alternative to criminals under sentence of execution or 
of long imprisonment, or even to anybody arrested on a 
charge of which execution or long imprisonment is the 











penalty. But all we are suggesting is an end of this cruel 
mockery, in accordance with which a human being can 
be persecuted by harsh conditions into the desire of 
death, and then punished for seeking it. We want more 
humanity let into English law ; and, since the practical 
difficulties in the way are here smallest, and least in 
conflict with what everybody feels and will confess to 
feeling, we suggest that a beginning should be made by 
the abolition of the law under which punishment is 
inflicted for attempted suicide. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


By Srpney anD Beatrice WEBB 


XVIII—THE REAL SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST THE NIGHTMARE OF THE 
SERVILE STATE 


N the course of the preceding articles we have incidentally 
I dealt with the objections to Socialism made by those 
who defend the existing order. These defenders 
of the status guo are now supported by a contingent from a 
different quarter. Mr. Hilaire Belloc and his disciples 
denounce the present “ Capitalist State’ even more 
vehemently than we do ourselves. With even greater 
assurance do they declare that the present order of things 
is passing away, and that the trend towards governmental 
control is gathering a momentum which is irresistible. 
But they assert that the Socialists are mistaken in acclaiming 
this development. What we are, in fact, steering into, they 
declare, is a horrible “ Servile State.” Accordingly, instead 
of going forward, they want to go back—go back to what 
they call the “ Distributive State.” As a matter of fact, 
they are found to-day, for all their denunciations, in prac- 
tical agreement with the defenders of private property, 
alike in the measures which they resist and in those which 
they propose. 
What is this Servile State, to which Mr. Belloc has devoted 
a clever book, and to which, he tells us, “ nearly the whole 
of the forces making for social change in modern England 
are all necessarily drifting’? It is— 
a State in which the mass of men shall be constrained by law to labour 
to the profit of a minority, but, as the price of such constraint, shall 
enjoy a security which the old Capitalism did not give them. 


Modern society, we are informed, is 


tending to reach a condition of stable equilibrium by the establishment 
of compulsory labour legally enforceable upon those who do not own the 
means of production for the advantage of those who do. With this prin- 
ciple of compulsion applied against the non-owners, there must also 
come a difference in their status ; and, in the eyes of society and of its 
positive law, men will be divided into two sets: the first economically 
free and politically free, possessed of the means of production, and 
securely confirmed in that possession ; the second economically unfree 
and politically unfree, but at first secured by their very lack of freedom 
in certain necessaries of life and in a minimum of well-being beneath 


which they shall not fall. 


And then Mr. Belloc quotes to us the Education Acts, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, the Coal Mines Minimum 
Wage Act and, of course, the National Insurance Act as 
definite examples of, or stages in, our rapid sinking into the 
Servile State. 

Now, to put it shortly, we think that Mr. Belloc’s appre- 
hension of the coming of the Servile State, as he defines it, 
is all moonshine. He repeatedly declares that it is the 
enforcement of labour by compulsory law. But none of 
the Acts that he adduces either commands or compels a 
man to labour, There is no such law on the statute book, 
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and, as far as we know, no proposal for such a law. The 
period in which such a law did obtain was those very Middle 
Ages of which Mr. Belloc is so enamoured, when every 
** masterless man ”’ was directly commanded and compelled 
to put himself in service. The propertyless man is prac- 
tically impelled to work under the present system by a 
disagreeable alternative which is not law. Mr. Belloc 
expressly excludes this sort of compulsion from his definition 
of slavery : “ that society,” he says, “ is not servile in which 
men are constrained to labour by fear of destitution.” 

But though we may laugh at the extraordinary nightmare 
to which, by his own express definitions, Mr. Belloc subjects 
himself, this is not to do justice to the very real feeling that 
he is expressing, which is independent of his particular 
phrases. Many people—some of them Socialists, others 
Individualist rebels like Mr. Belloc, others, again, believers 
in a beneficent autocracy—dislike and distrust the social 
and industrial legislation of which we have now so much. 
In cleverly affixing the label of the “‘ Servile State ” to the 
condition of things into which we are, in fact, passing, Mr. 
Belloc crystallises, into what seems to be an argument, an 
essentially “‘ middle class” feeling that, under this or that 
new piece of legislation, the poor man is becoming less free. 
We have, first, all the collective regulation of industry. 
With the elimination of the individual craftsman an ever 
larger proportion of men and women find themselves 
working, not as independent individual producers, but 
subject to common rules as to sanitary conditions, hours, 
meal times, holidays, and the method and minimum rates 
of payment—rules which may be made either by their own 
Trade Union or by Parliament applicable to all the workers 
in a given industry or of a given class. There is, moreover, 
a steady “tidying up” of society, which makes it more 
difficult to live by begging, or as a tramp “ on the road.” 
The obligation on a father to prevent his children becoming 
a charge on the Poor Rate is being more generally enforced 
by judicial sentence of fine or imprisonment. There is, one 
may say, @ general tightening up of personal obligations of 
this sort : the standard of manners is rising, and people are 
punished by the magistrates if they are drunk and dis- 
orderly in the streets, if they permit their houses to become 
grossly insanitary, or if they endanger their neighbours by 
remaining unisolated in infectious disease. Under the 
Insurance Act, though no one is thereby compelled to be 
employed, all employed persons find themselves for the 
first time subjected to direct taxation on their incomes, 
instead of (as heretofore) only indirect taxation through 
their consumption. And it is true that, as the common 
rules or laws under which we live become more exact and 
specific, they are less often expressed in general terms 
applicable to the whole people. By the very nature of the 
case, many of them apply only to people in particular 
occupations or particular localities or particular classes— 
few, indeed, deal with the one-ninth of the population who 
pay Income Tax, or with the much smaller class of owners 
of the instruments of production. 

Now, granting all that is alleged against this legislation, 
we altogether deny that, in fact, the Englishman of the 
manual-working, wage-earning class has been, in the 
generation in which we are living, becoming less free, either 
theoretically or practically, politically or economically. We 
cannot imagine how anyone who realises the conditions of 
life of the English wage-earners in 1830 and in 1870, in 
1900 and in 1913, can have any doubt that freedom—in any 
sense that one may choose to give that term—bhas been all the 
time steadily increasing. The nightmare at which Mr. Belloc 
wants to make us shudder is just the “ hardy perennial ” pet 
illusion of the literary or professional man, who simply cannot 
take in the paradox that “ law is the mother of liberty.” 


We are, of course, not concerned as Socialists to justify 
and defend all the legislation to which Mr. Belloc refers, 
some of which the Socialists stood almost alone in 
opposing. But taking broadly all the English laws in 
regulation of industry, from Sir Robert Peel’s first Factory 
Act down to the current Provisional Order extending the 
Trade Boards Act to half a dozen more sweated industries, 
we assert that, in their result as well as in their intention, 
their effect is to enlarge the freedom of the workers subjected 
to them. This is proved by a whole century of experiment. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century the owners of 
lands, factories, and machines were “ free ’’ to use them in 
any way they thought fit; and the propertyless manual 
workers were “free” to accept the terms which the 
superiority in bargaining power enabled the capitalists to 
impose. The result was the “ white slavery ” of Lancashire, 
with its “sweated ’’ wages, excessive hours of labour, 
insanitary conditions and almost incessant accidents. Does 
anyone really believe that the Lancashire cotton operative 
of to-day, in a highly regulated trade, in which almost every 
detail of the wage-contract is prescribed by Common Rules, 
enforced either by law or by collective bargaining, is thereby 
in any valid sense less free than his unregulated grandfather, 
or that he has been rendered more “ servile,”’ or that he has 
become, in fact, more dependent on his capitalist employer ? 
The least knowledge of the facts compels even the most 
sceptical pessimist to admit the superiority of the Lancashire 
cotton operative of to-day, in personal liberty, dignity, and 
self-respect, in initiative and breadth of interest, in practical 
opportunity to live his own life, in power to change his 
occupation if he chooses. Nor need we compare two different 
generations. The sweated workers in the chain: and nail 
trade, whose minimum wage is now protected by the Trade 
Boards Act, are not, in fact, either less free than they were 
before that law was passed, or less free than their unfortunate 
sisters in the still unregulated trades of the same locality, 
where “ liberty ” means in fact (as it used to mean in the 
chain and nail trade) economic compulsion to work from 
morning till night for a shilling a day. The law which sees 
to it that an operative shall get some payment when his 
hand is cut, or that his widow shall receive compensation if 
he is killed by an industrial accident, obviously increases the 
freedom of the sufferers to right themselves after a disaster. 
We may grant thet any law, or any common rule—even the 
rule of the road—puts an inhibition on some of ovr momen- 
tary impulses. It may, at the same time, have the effect of 
greatly enlarging our practical opportunities, and so increase 
our real freedom. The point at issue with regard to the 
Factory and Mines Acts, the Minimum Wage and Trade 
Boards Acts, the Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts is whether, in fact, they result in narrower 
or wider practical opportunities for the manual-working 
class to live their own lives. On this point the decision of 
the manual! workers themselves is unhesitating and emphatic. 
They declare that they are more free than they were without 
the legislation which they have so persistently demanded. 
The Common Rules for the conduct of industry, which are 
thus substituted for the autocratic decisions of the capitalist 
employer, represent, in fact, the gradual transfer of juris- 
diction from the individual proprietor to the community as 
a whole. 

But we suspect that the objection to regulation which is 
expressed in the phrase “ the Servile State ” has reference, 
not so much to the regulation of industrial conditions— 
Mr. Belloc, we notice, never adduces the Factory Acts as 
one of his horrible examples—as to the general tightening 
up of personal obligations. This tightening up of personal 
obligations has been, and still is, unconnected with the issue 
between Socialists and Individualists. It is connected much 
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more with the increasing density of population, the modern 
views of health and disease, the growing concern for the 
welfare of the child, and even a rising standard of manners. 
It is not the Socialists who are responsible for these changes 
—we suspect, indeed, that Mr. Belloe would ascribe them 
rather to the “ puritanism ” of the Protestants! However 
this may be, it must be remembered that their encroachments 
on personal liberty are, it is contended, more than outweighed 
by their prevention of aggression. When men and women are 
drunk and disorderly in the streets, when they permit their 
houses to become grossly insanitary, or when they remain 
unisolated in infectious disease, they are interfering with the 
enjoyment of life, liberty and property by the other persons 
with whom they come in contact. With regard to the 
obligation on the parents to maintain their children in 
health, and to allow them to be educated, what seems to one 
a constraint on the parents will seem to another no more 
than a protection of the freedom of the child. 
The Socialist is, however, not concerned to deny that 
zealous reformers and legislators, who seldom themselves 
experience “ life on a pound a week,” are apt to under- 
estimate, and even to ignore, the hardships on the families 
of the poor which these well-meant “ Progressive reforms ” 
so frequently involve. It is, in fact, part of the daily work 
of the Socialist or Labour representative on an elected body 
to see that such hardships are avoided, or mitigated. But 
we should not improve matters, even as regards the comfort 
or the freedom of the poorest, by sweeping away the regula- 
tions to which objection is taken. It would not really 
enlarge the liberty of the wage-earning class as a whole— 
including such of them as are still under fourteen years of 
age—to repeal the Public Health and Education Acts, and 
suspend all the bye-laws and police regulations, with a view 
to getting back to the unchartered freedom of the cottager 
on the heath, say in the year 1700. The Socialist policy with 
regard to all these personal and family obligations is always 
to see to it that people are put in a position to fulfil them, 
before there is any enforcement of the criminal law. It is 
recognised that no father can be prosecuted for letting his 
children grow up uneducated unless there is a school actually 
accessible to them. In the same way it is virtually admitted 
that a parent cannot be punished for allowing a child to 
starve, if the parent has actually no power of obtaining the 
necessary food. It is, in fact, only the social reconstruction 
that we have described as Socialism which can free the mass 
of the population from that constraint of obligation which 
Mr. Belloc really means by his Servile State. It is inevitable, 
as the very condition of liberty in a densely peopled com- 
munity, that the individual should find himself under ever- 
growing personal obligations. What is characteristic of 
Socialism is, not this growth of obligation, but its insistence 
that, wherever the State imposes a duty, the arrangements 
of the State must be such as to put every citizen in a position, 
without falling below the prescribed National Minimum of 
Civilised Life, honourably to discharge the liabilities imposed 
on him. Mr. Belloc fondly dreams that this could be 
achieved by what he calls the “ Distributive State ’°—an 
illusion to which we shall devote our next article. 


Correspondence 
THE GREEK PRESS CAMPAIGN 


To the Editor of Tuzt New STaTesMAN. 


Srtr,—As I read, in your last issue, Mr. Leland Buxton’s tender 
letter about the poor Bulgarians, I realised why the Liberal Press 
has lately displayed so much affection for them. It should, of 


course, have been obvious to me that a nation of Small Holders 
can do no wrong. Yet, in spite of their pastoral simplicity, it is 
surprising to be told that these “* rustic Bulgarians ” ** could not 
see the necessity of providing material for the European Press.” 
We must infer that purely philanthropic reasons induced them to 
provide Lieutenant Wagner—Mr. Hall Caine’s only rival for 
simultaneous publication in many languages—with his stirring 
series of apocryphal victories. 

It is unfortunate for the Buxtonian thesis of Bulgarian inno- 
cence that the correspondents who have written most fiercely 
against the Bulgarians were embittered not by false and calum- 
nious report, but by a close acquaintance with the actualities of 
Bulgarian activity. Thus Signor Magrini’s formal denunciation, 
The Huns of Modern Europe, was written after a personal study 
of “this peasant people.” It is also significant that when 
Magrini, correspondent of one of the most influential Italian 
newspapers, came to Salonika, his arrival was ignored by the 
Greek authorities, who were probably not aware of his presence 
until he himself called at Government House. But within forty- 
eight hours of his arrival three Bulgarian officers called at his 
hotel and made repeated efforts to be allowed to “ show him 
round.” 

Mr. Buxton is, of course, quite right to warn travellers in the 


Balkans not to believe everything they are told. The same 
warning might be given to travellers all over the world. But I 


should like to supplement it by the remark that all information 
should be checked, wherever possible, by actual documents. Thus, 
if Mr. Buxton had examined the files of the Pravo and the Belo- 
moretz, newspapers conducted by the Bulgarian garrison in 
Salonika, and the pamphlets there disseminated by the Bulgarians 
among the Jewish population, he might have been less ready to 
condemn “ their gross neglect to conduct a campaign of calumny.” 
He will, I think, fail to persuade anyone that the Bulgarians, 
however “rustic,” are necessarily unsophisticated. That, for 
instance, is the last epithet I should have applied to that attractive 
officer, Lieutenant Daneff, whose position on General Savoff’s 
staff had not, I freely admit, any necessary connection with the 
fact that he had spent twenty years in America and ten as corre- 
spondent of the Associated Press at St. Petersburg. 

As to the Odyssean wiles of the Greeks, who so easily impose on 
the credulous correspondent (and with equal success, we must 
assume, on the consular body), let me tell Mr. Buxton a little 
story, merely to show that the Greeks, in spite of their distressing 
intelligence, were not wanting in loyalty to their allies. Just 
before Christmas a certain English correspondent at Salonika— 
his name was Stevens, but I do not at the moment remember what 
paper he represented—-prepared a telegram denouncing the Bul- 
garians in the most direct terms. This telegram was uncondi- 
tionally refused by the Greek censorship. Mr. Buxton seems to 
set so much store by rusticity that I might have been content to 
remind him that the Greeks, though regrettably civilised, are them- 
selves still devoted to the cultivation of the vine and the olive. 
But I prefer to take Mr. Buxton seriously and ask him if he does 
not think that a simple peasant may be an attractive companion— 
as attractive as he and many others have found the Bulgar, as 
courteous and amusing as I myself found many Bulgarian officers 
at Serres—and yet be capable on occasion of the most bestial 
savagery ? Do not many delightful children sometimes shock us 
by seeming serenely unconscious of sly, cruel, or untruthful 
behaviour? Let me drop this hint for students of Bulgarian 
psychology.—Y ours, etc. 


“ 


JoHN MAVROGORDATO. 


EDUCATION: A FINANCIAL 


PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sim,—May I be permitted to express my gratitude to you for 
your review of the position of Education in “ The Shop W indow ” 
on July 26th? The progress of the last ten years (actually 
greater, as you say, in intermediate than in elementary educa- 
tion) can scarcely be questioned by any conceivable legislation. 
It is by the administrative pressure of the Board of Education, by 
their control of grants, and by an increase in those grants from 
the Treasury that the changes most immediately required can be 
wrought. 

Mr. Pease’s proposal to relieve the authorities of some of their 
building debts is sound in principle but trifling in amount. He 


NATIONAL 


offers £100,000 a year, when they are already paying £2,800,000 
a year, and are stated to have fallen griev ously behind in their 
His tardy offer of £50,000 a year for 


task of providing schools. 
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medical inspection will not give one additional member to each 
of the medical staffs now unable to fulfil all their duties—nor 
enable the councils to provide those clinics which they have hardly 
begun to initiate. 

Twenty years ago Mr, Acland demanded an increased floor 
space per child. Has the Board insisted on it yet ? They dare 
not use their power for fear of the grumbles of the ratepayer, Or 
the opposition of the religious controversialist. Firmness and 
building grants might have overpowered the one and silenced the 
other. Can public feeling be so roused as to embolden them to 
act ? 

We have now to face the problem of halving the size of classes 
in the large elementary schools. The expenditure which this will 
entail in the great centres of population will be very heavy. W ill 
the Board and the Treasury compel a step which is an indispen- 
sable preliminary to all other reforms ? 

“The abolition of the half-time system ” has been one of the 
catchwords of educational agitators. You, sir, see clearly that 
while we want to abolish half time below the age of fourteen, we 
must extend it to the years between fifteen and eighteen. It is 
equally necessary, whether we look to the interest of the children 
who are now asked to do a man’s or woman’s whole day’s work, 
and then attend evening classes besides, or to the interest of the 
parent to whom the weekly earnings of his elder children are 
beginning to bring relief from the heaviest strain of his lifetime. 
This again needs more buildings, more staff, and more money. 
But an increase of staff! Where are these numerous and highly 
qualified teachers to come from ? 

Dr. Roberts, writing in your columns, hopes to see ** our country 
education . . . inspired by a burning vision of an English rural 
civilisation in accord with the highest dreams of patriotic English 
men and women.” I heartily agree, but does he know how much 
is being done, has been done in the last ten years (thanks to that 
best friend of elementary teachers, Mr. Holmes, his colleagues 
and successors) to convey this vision to elementary teachers ? 
Does he know the almost pathetic eagerness with which they 
grasp at each chance of improving their capacities as teachers ? 
Dr. Roberts writes of the “ herding of children for five or six 
hours in stuffy classrooms, where some tedious person inflicts on 
their ears and minds an unending stream of dead information . . . 
amidst the formalism of the classroom.” But the stufliness, the 
dulness of method, and the formalism are all of them now fast 
disappearing. 

If we turn to the secondary schools we find that their growth 
has been more rapid, their demand for adequate teachers even 
more acute. It is not teachers of a higher social grade that are 
wanted ; it is not the spread of upper and middle class habits of 
thought ; it is a better education for the teachers, whatever their 
social grade, that we ask. When Lord Haldane speaks of requir- 
ing of all teachers a course in a resident university, what he 
seeks, I presume, is teachers with a more educated view, a wider 
view, a view with more sense of proportion, of the relative 
values of things. This asks a longer and more costly preparation. 
And how is it repaid ? Posts are offered at a salary which would 
adequately reward a clerk who can add correctly, write legibly 
and make few slips in spelling. Again it is money that is wanted ; 
money to repay the teacher the cost of years of training, a salary 
to tempt men or women of capacity into the profession—men and 
women with a natural gift perfected by a costly training for the 
most delicate of all arts. 

An education authority when fired by a noble ambition—or 
compelled by the Board—may commit itself to building schemes 
that will provide secondary and elementary schools in sufficiency. 
The buildings are built and must be paid for ; the annual charge 
cannot be evaded or diminished. Costs of administration must go 
on. But, when the cold fit of parsimony strikes a council fresh 
from the poll, the only field for so-called economy is the teachers’ 
salaries. The teachers will be sweated ; they will be too few, or 
underpaid. 

This is the great danger. This is where Treasury help is needed 
most. It is easy for the Board to insist that adequate accommo- 
dation is provided, or to give grants for providing it. Does it 
pass the wit of man to devise a scheme for national contributions 
to the salaries fund in such a form as shall stimulate every 
authority to the provision of a staff, secondary and elementary, 
qualified to give an education such as you and Dr. Roberts 
demand ; and to allow the teachers such ease as shall enable 
them to undertake those endless additional duties which no 
scheme of work, no time-table, can exact, and only their zeal and 
devotion can suggest ? 

It is to the improvement of the quantity and quality of the 
teachers that the national contribution is most necessary, and I 


trust, sir, that you will help to create such a demand for this 
improvement as cannot be disregarded.—Yours, etc., 
FRANK E. MarsHatu. 





To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Reformers are apt at times to damage their cause by 
overstatement of their case, and English education is particularly 
prone to suffer so. For the one imperative thing it now needs is 
more money, which is not likely to be obtained in anything like 
sufficient quantity until it is voiced by a public demand, as 
insistent as that for battleships. This, however, will not arise 
until there has been developed a public confidence that those to 
whom fall the spending of the money are able to use it to good 
purpose. 

It is just here that such articles as those by Dr. Harry Roberts 
in your issue for July 26th are likely todo harm. He understands 
the needs of rural education, but devotes the greater part of his 
space to an attack upon elementary education in general, wherein 
he shows a woeful ignorance of modern aims, which are being put 
into practice more widely than he conceives. Twenty years ago 
his strictures would have been true, but the ideals of that day are 
passing, slowly enough in all conscience, and to hold them up as 
still holding the field is, to say the least, not helpful. It may 
surprise Mr. Roberts to know that it is an exaggeration to say 
that “ so far as any human or national result is concerned, 90 per 
cent. of all our present expenditure on elementary education is 
just thrown away,” and that the production of an alert and 
interested mind, and some degree of personal pride, and many 
others of his desiderata have not only long been recognised, but 
increasingly applied ; even in rural education a striking, and not 
solitary, instance of reform is noted by Mr. Harben, in your 
excellent Rural Reform Supplement. 

And in commenting upon that article your correspondent 
O. W. Griffith, in your issue for August 2nd, misses the point of 
his own illustration. It is not true that “ the wiseacres of the 
Board of Education prevent the master from teaching the children 
the geography of their own county by compelling him to impart 
book knowledge of the geography of India.”’ I hold no brief for 
the Board of Education, but so far as its published code and 
suggestions are concerned, its whole emphasis is directly opposite 
to such a policy, whilst teachers are given a very free hand in the 
choice of curricula—it is safe to say that under no other of the 
Great Powers have they so free a hand, not even in the somewhat 
overpraised United States. The difficulty does not lie there—it 
is partly exposed later—for in that school there are forty children, 
of all ages and stages of attainment, under one teacher—how can 
he hope to give that more individual attention which modern 
methods demand? The personal experience which O. W. 
Griffith narrates offers another clue, for the inspectors sent out 
by the Board of Education are not always as enlightened as the 
code they are supposed to interpret ; and, alas, not all teachers, 
nor for the matter of that all doctors, are abreast of the later 
developments in their profession. And how should they be ? 
More especially in rural districts they are miserably underpaid, 
and, strange as it may seem, often seriously overworked. They 
have not sufficient incentive, leisure of mind or professional inter- 
course to get a competent grasp of new educational ideas, and, 
what is often more difficult, to put them into practice. For it 
needs to be remembered that this last needs some amount of 
moral courage in face of the traditions of the local wiseacres, often 
far more potent in rural districts than those of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the more so since the new practices almost universally entail 
greater demands upon the public purse. 

Here, indeed, is the root of the matter, and you have ably dealt 
with it in your article on “* The Shop Window.” We are trying 
to do our education on the cheap, and we are getting cheap results. 
There are plenty of ideas waiting to be applied and people able 
to apply them, but they are held up by want of pence. We have 
yet to convince the public to the demanding point that the ex- 
penditure of that extra money would be an excellent investment, 
and in attempting to do so we need to beware of arousing a sus- 
picion that the money, if granted, would not be well spent because 
of our incompetence.—Y ours, etc., T. G. Trssey. 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The letter of Mr. F. J. Odell in your issue of July 19th 
shows a somewhat extensive ignorance of the case for Welsh 
Disestablishment. One would gather from his arguments that 
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Wales is merely “ twelve counties out of fifty-two ’’ which make 
up England, and that the Welsh Nonconformists are demanding 
the disestablishment of the Church of England. The facts are 
that Wales is a nation, radically different in temperament and 
ideals from any part of England; and that an immense majority 
of that nation demands the disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales—a purely domestic matter in which neither England nor 
Ireland is immediately interested. It would even be misleading, 
though true in fact, to say that the demand is merely for the 
separation of a part of the English Church. The Church of Wales 
existed before there was a Church at all in England ; its subjec- 
tion to the See of Canterbury was distasteful to a great part of the 
Welsh people ; and its subsequent exploitation by the English 
Government as a denationalising agency divorced from it the 
sympathies of the people. Your own articles on this subject seem 
to imply that the movement for Disestablishment is prompted by 
sectarian jealousy. This ignores, firstly, the fact that even with 
Nonconformists suspicion of a Church used in the past as an 
engine of anti-nationalism, and still in its official working largely 
anti-national, plays as much a part as sectarian animosity; and, 
secondly, the not negligible body of Church opinion which favours 
the present Bill. National Churchmen, of whom I am one, 
consider that Disestablishment and Disendowment, by cutting 
off the Welsh Church from its hampering dependence on the alien 
See of Canterbury, and by ending the compulsory payment of 
tithes to a body regarded by many tithe-payers as indifferent or 
hostile to Welsh nationality, would be a great boon to the Church. 
Doubtless a great majority of Churchmen are opposed to the 
Bill ; but when were official Churches ever far-sighted? I am 
aware that many Socialists regard the sentiment of nationality 
as obsolete humbug ; but this is not, I think, the view of THE 
NEw STATESMAN; and, in any case, practical statesmanship 
must recognise and allow for the strong national feeling of modern 
Wales. 

Personally, as a Socialist, I see that there is much to be said for 
the policy of endowment of religion, if all bodies are treated alike ; 
but the fact remains that Welsh Nonconformists, who most of 
them object to State Churches, are opposed to such a proposal, 
and if their opinion is to be disregarded Democracy becomes a 
sham.—Yours, etc., H. Ipris BELL. 


THE COST OF “MANUAL INSTRUCTION ” 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—May I call your attention to an error in the Rural Reform 
Supplement to THe New Statesman of last week? In reference 
to the schools in Lindsey, in which manual instruction has been 
introduced, it is stated that the cost of this is about £50 per 
school. The figure should be £5 to £10. 

There are at present seventy schools in Lindsey in which 
manual instruction is given on two afternoons a week, and the 
total cost to Lindsey is, roughly, £350. 

It might prove a considerable hindrance to the wider adoption 
of manual instruction in elementary schools if it were thought 
that the cost of introducing it is as high as £50 per school.— 
Yours, etc., 

CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 

Stoke Rochford, August 6th. 


RAIFFEISEN, NOT RAFFEISEN 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—I notice that on pp. 24-25 of your Rural Reform Supple- 
ment you write Raffeisen four times. One hears this name fairly 
frequently pronounced as though it were thus spelt, but do you 
give your sanction to the error ? 

It is simply the name of Friedrich Wilhelm Raiffeisen (born in 
1818, in Westphalia, where his father, like himself later for many 
years, but in the Rhine Province, was burgomaster of a group of 
villages, and died at Neuwied on the Rhine, in 1888), who evolved 
and promoted the type of village credit organisation which has 
since spread nearly the world over.—Yours, etc., 

J. R. Cann. 


THE POEMS OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Str,—It would be impossible for anyone who knows Mr. 
Clutton Brock’s critical work to ignore anything he said ; I have 
taken the advice he gave in his letter last week, and have read 
Mr. Bridges’ ** quantitative poems ” again. I am still as far from 














liking these poems as I was before, in spite of the fact that I have a 
natural bias in the poet’s favour owing to the great beauty of 
much of his other work. ‘“ Read them as if they were prose,” 
says Mr. Clutton Brock. Heaven knows, sir, I have never been 
able to read them as if they were anything else; but I have 
always found them a most intolerable kind of prose. The wise 
and musical passages that undoubtedly occur seem to me to 
occur in spite of the hopeless character of the means of expression 
adopted. I have no particular thirst to be in a majority on this 
or any other question, but I must say that I doubt if there are 
six people in England who agree with Mr. Clutton Brock on this 
subject. 

Nevertheless, I am humble and quite ready to believe that there 
may be beauties in these prosodical works that my unaccustomed 
ear has not yet caught. So, after a slight rest has set me on my 
feet again, I will have another go at them.—I am, sir, yours, etc., 

J. C. Squrre. 


Miscellany 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF AN 
“ UNEMPLOYED” 


HIRTY-FIVE, and “out”! It is a modest 
score at which to have carried your bat off 
the field of industry; but in this game, it 

seems, the higher the figure the less chance of being 
signed on for another match. Employers, who nowadays 
only want those who will either put some money into the 
business or be content to take precious little out, are 
shocked at 35 which has no capital. You have reached a 
period described as “ your time of life.’’ This is exactly 
midway between your entry into the world and that 
glorious day when you receive a little coloured book and 
can exchange a leaf out of it every Friday at the Post 
Office for five shillings. The veterans can boast legiti- 
mately now of having “ got a bit of their own back ” on 
youth and prime. If it isn’t quite worth having lived 
for, it’s worth going on living for. If it doesn’t altogether 
run to the high luxuries of bread and meat, it does at 
least solve the problem of those bare necessaries, beer 
and ’bacca. For 35 (which is “out ’’) there lies in front 
just as long again of hard, tempestuous voyaging before 
even this miserable little harbour can be entered. In 
wild moments (that will recur) you speculate on the 
chances of finding another job not too abysmally 
inferior to that you used to have. But after the ninth or 
tenth month ! 

Modern industrial life, to all except those who are 
calling the tune, is like a game of musical chairs. Every- 
body is rushing round in a mad scramble, and directly 
the music stops the number of chairs is discovered to be 
less than the number of performers. The odd man out 
corresponds to the unemployed, who is thus forced to 
stand aside and watch his ranks being added to with 
each cessation of the instrument. The horror of being 
left without a chair tends, of course, to make the 
scramble an ill-ordered, ruthless affair—every scrambler 
is desperately desirous of dropping plump into a seat 
what time the hands of the musician are abruptly 
raised from the keyboard. The first emotion of an 
“unemployed” is very often one of intense relief at 
being absolved from the anxiety of keeping his job. The 
hateful music of the machine has ceased for him. He has 
leisure now to listen to the music of the spheres and, if 
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the weather be summery and the fields not too far away, 
commune with nature—to “ loaf and invite” his ‘ soul.” 

There are several aspects of nature, however, and 
before long the advertisement sheet and the daily tramp 
have come to take a hand in the scheme of things. Then 
he strikes a new world, over which the Spirit of Lrony 
seems to brood with a massive malignity surely accorded 
to no other—the world of the unemployed. First there 
is the acrid joke of the “ trade returns.” Never, it 
appears, has his country been so prosperous as during 
his months of vainly looking for work. The exports of 
iron, ships, cotton, coal, capital, emigrants, have beaten 
all records. A “boom year,” sings one party; a 
“boomerang year,” bellows another. ‘ England the 
market of the world!” chirrups a third; “ another 
million for the Chancellor!’’ shrieks a fourth. Meanwhile, 
the notice of ‘“‘ No hands wanted ”’ is posted up outside 
the factory gates, and “not over 25” becomes the 
monotonous cry of the “ situation vacant.’ Marvellous, 
though, what a wide field of enterprise is still open to the 
‘“‘unemployed” (or “ disengaged’”’) in the matter of 
pushing other people’s goods! No period in the history 
of commerce has disclosed so many openings for com- 
mission agents, so many fine offers of 20 if you go out 
and find 100. And all the time you know you couldn't 
sell a box of matches. . . . As the months run on and 
the money runs out you feel, nevertheless, that you really 
ought to begin to learn. 

Life has an odd habit of assuming the same colour as 
the money in your pocket. Sovereigns, golden ;_half- 
crowns, still “‘ a silver lining to every cloud.”” With the 
last few ha’pence everything takes on the dull, coppery 
glare of the inferno. An empty pocket is an empty world. 
Poverty has given a philosophy to a good marfy people 
who previously were content with an inane cheerfulness. 
For the “ unemployed ” who has sufficient philosophy, 
at least, to detest being a “ case”’ for somebody else, 
the discipline may be kept up too long. He may know 
that his profound pessimism is illogical, but what would 
you? The shine has gone out of everything but the 
overcoat, and the bright side which that persists in 
showing only intensifies the mockery of the situation. 

No doubt the rapidity with which you approach the 
abyss does sharpen your general sense of other people’s 
fatuousness. For instance, there is our good prelate who, 
amid the maelstrom of un-, mis-, and over-employment, 
can think of nothing more relevant to do than chant the 
blessed word “ multiplication.” Then there are those 
who take it for granted that you have come to your 
present position through drink—when, of course, the 
only too obvious cause of your downfall has been food. 
Byron, it is said, woke up one morning depressed by the 
thought that he seemed to be living for nothing but the 
butcher and the baker. If the ““ unemployed ”’ could but 
keep these twin harpies at bay ! The national food bill is 
appalling, and a considerable amount of it is being paid 
by those whose every paltry disbursement lands them 
one step nearer the gutter. When they arrive there they 
find themselves somehow mixed up in a discussion about 
the drink problem. It is not the least of the miseries of 
the “ unemployed ” that he is nearly always pitied or 
upbraided as the victim of every social evil but the 
right one. 


At the bottom of the pit are those sharks the 
philanthropists. Hundreds of stories are told of the 
machinations of rogues who prey on the rich. But 
nobody has thought fit to tell of the outrages of the 
charity-monger. The man who steals is often less of a 
moral trespasser than the man who gives. If another 
Bunyan were to arise and depict for us the Progress of the 
** Unemployed ”’ the charity-monger would assuredly be 
represented as one of the most formidable dragons in the 
Pathway of Self-Respect. The laws which govern 
human relationships on their economic side can all be 
discovered in their stark reality at the bottom of the 
pit. Here is life in the raw; and the “ unemployed ” 
soon finds that the charitable agency is just as rapacious 
as the money-lender—the only difference being that, 
whereas the latter demands his pound of flesh, the former 
insists upon its pound of soul. The philanthropist has 
been slowly killing the soul of the poor since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. It stands to reason. If 
a man lends you anything, he will look up to you (or, at 
any rate, look you up) for a time. If he gives you any- 
thing, he looks down on you for ever. 

But there comes a stage in the downward journey 
when the “‘ unemployed ” cannot afford even a distinc- 
tion. When everything else has been parted with there 
remains only the soul’s pride, which has to be mangled 
for a meal. Lord Rosebery told a story a little while ago 
of an Aberdeen professor whose youth was full of zeal 
for learning, but too poor to gratify it. He shivered 
through one fierce winter without an overcoat because he 
had spent the money which would have bought it on the 
purchase of a Hebrew Bible. In the story, of course, the 
professor, for being faithful to one book, had been made 
ruler over a whole library. In other than circles from 
which morals are drawn it is sometimes the case that youth 
and early manhood are spent in acquiring books at the 
expense of boots, clothes, and even decent nutrition, and 
that at 35 the books have to be sold to pay the rent. If 
this had happened to the professor, he would probably 
never have got into an anecdote of Lord Rosebery’s. 
You can only talk about the overcoat you did without 
to buy a Hebrew Bible when you possess a wardrobe 
full of overcoats, and some of them fur-lined. 

Still, even the world of the unemployed is one of 
strange grades and hopes and acquiescences. There are 
some who appear to have inherited unemployment, and 
who regard the nouveau pauvre with that mixture of 
scorn and awe that the old aristocracy were wont to 
mete out to the nouveau riche. In soup-kitchens and doss- 
houses, by the roadside and the embankment shelter, 
under all the rough old sheds of humanity, you will find 
them—those into whose schemes and dreams the image 
of useful, remunerative work never enters, and who 
cannot understand the bustling anxiety of the “ recently- 
come-down ” to get out of the abyss. Then there is that 
shady army of nondescripts, among whom a very thin 
line (usually no thicker than a bootlace) divides a 
beggar from a merchant. Judging from some magis- 
terial decisions of late years, it will be better for the 
‘“‘unemployed’”’ in search of a profession to choose 
bootlaces or matches rather than an organ. For it has 
been laid down that to turn an organ in the gutter is a 
form of begging, and not, as everybody had supposed, 
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a species of artistic altruism. If he signify to passers-by 
that he is unemployed, and not the freak millionaire or 
disguised duke they would otherwise have thought him, 
the organ may cost him a month. 

As he herds and “ kips”’ with his kind, or creeps at 
night into his lonely tenement, the “ unemployed ”’ 
realises that what his country is losing in manhood it is 
gaining in phenomena. He is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest phenomena of all—the serf who has been dis- 


possessed even of his serfdom. 
B. R. Carter. 


A TRANSFIGURATION 


OUR image is more kind than you ; 
Last night she leaned above my head ; 
Still were my eyelids, but I knew 
The fragrance that her presence shed. 


She, thinking that my dreams were deep, 
Gently and modestly drew nigh, 

And on the head she deemed asleep 
Let her soft lips an instant lie. 


But when, across the film of dreams, 
I felt her eyes were turned away, 

I watched her in the grey moonbeams ; 
Her face was peacefuller than they. 


Her bearing, or the midnight air, 
A blissful calm about her threw ; 
Save that your coldness was not there, 
She was in all things like to you. 
REGINALD INGRAM. 


FARQUARSON 
” B: there’s more in a nickname,” said the little 


man in the corner. 
He was a grey little quiet man. 
learned to like him. 

“Who taught you that ? ” we smiled. 

He looked round at us seriously. 

“Oh, several people, I suppose,” he said, “ some of the 
bigger boys at school, for instance ; but Farquarson, I think, 
more than any . . . thing.” 

We leaned back in our chairs. Farquarsons were not 
uncommon, both eminent and obscure. 

** It was rather late in the afternoon,” he went on, “ one 
day last September, and we were watching a cricket match 
together. The vicar’s son was batting, and although, as you 
probably know, I am not a cricketer myself, I knew that he 
had just made a really beautiful stroke—a leg glance that 
must have been timed, I should think, to the exact fraction 
of a second. Another one like it would mean the first 
defeat of the powerful Asylum eleven in whose grounds the 
match was being played; so that, naturally, there was a 
considerable amount of excitement. And yet I have never 
seen anything more apparently effortless than his play. 
There was no doubt that he was an exceptionally graceful 
batsman. 

“** Almost feline,’ said my companion, clapping his hands 
with an enthusiasm that made me smile. It consorted so 
oddly with the stern, almost ascetic outline of his features. 
There were not many spectators. And I had been sitting 
alone until he joined me—a quiet-voiced, pleasant man, with 


But we had 





an unusually high forehead that explained itself when I 
learned that he was Farquarson, the famous alienist, whom 
the Asylum authorities were in the habit of calling in, from 
time to time, to consult upon any more than ordinarily per- 
plexing case. There had been a certain air of weariness about 
him when he first dropped into the seat by my side. But as the 
game gradually absorbed his attention this had completely 
died away ; so that now he was leaning forward clapping his 
hands like a boy. I could have no idea, he told me, of the 
enormous relief it was to him to be able, now and then, to 
shake off the burdens of practice in watching some game 
like this. 

** * And especially such a batsman as your friend’ (I had 
told him that the vicar was my host), ‘at once so powerful 
and so—so lithe.’ 

‘A minute later, just as the big clock in the Asylum tower 
struck half-past five, the vicar’s son scored another boundary, 
and the match was over. My companion rose to his feet, 
and shivered a little. A grey bank of cloud had been 
slowly rising up from the north-east during the latter half 
of the afternoon; and now a cold wind from the same 
quarter began to blow across the field. Personally, I am not 
particularly sensitive to these changes of temperature, but 
I could see that Farquarson was already looking a little 
pinched. 

*** T wonder,’ he said, ‘ if you would care to take a stroll 
round the grounds. My car isn’t calling for me till six 
o’clock, and the shrubberies, if you have never seen them, 
are well worth visiting.’ 

“‘ T agreed with pleasure, partly, no doubt, because of my 
companion’s celebrity, but chiefly because I found him 
both interesting and agreeable. 

*** And I wonder, too,’ he went on, ‘ if you would mind 
lending me your overcoat for a little while, until my cir- 
culation has recovered itself. My own is in the entrance- 
hall, a quarter of a mile away. And I have to be rather 
careful just now owing to a recent cold.’ 

“I told him, of course, that I should be delighted if he 
would use it, although, as he was rather bigger than myself, 
I was afraid that it might not fit him very well. It was 
of an easy cut, however, and he managed to wear it quite 
comfortably—a rather pretty coat of a soft, dark material 
alleged to be waterproof. 

*** And with a nice stripe in it,’ said Farquarson. 

“TI smiled again, and he glanced at me quickly. 

** Ah!’ he said, ‘ you are not particularly interested in 
clothes.’ 

*“* In what way ?’ I asked. 

** * Psychologically.’ 

“*Tve read Sartor Resartus,’ I replied, ‘ if that’s what 
you mean.’ 

*** No, no,’ he interrupted, ‘ I mean as a partial index to 
a man’s spiritual evolution.’ 

‘“* T suppose that I continued to look puzzled, for he smiled 
a little and continued : 

*““* As some slight indication of his past,’ he went on, 
* and—possibly—his future.’ 

“* But surely,’ I protested, ‘since most of us wear 
black J 

*** Not most of us,’ he corrected, ‘ and then only in our 
professional capacities, when we are, so to speak, on guard. 
And yet even so, how often is a man’s self betrayed by his 
socks !’ 

“TI looked down at my own holiday suit. It was of a 
dark grey homogeneous material that had seemed to me 
entirely unobtrusive. 

*** Yes,’ he said, ‘ and that’s why I have been wondering 








a little how you came to be carrying this overcoat—with 
its rather pronounced—er—markings.’ 
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** T laughed. 

*** Well, as a matter of fact,’ I said, ‘ it is not my own 
overcoat. My host insisted on my bringing it in case 
there should be rain.’ 

** His brow cleared, and he joined in the laugh. 

*** Aha!’ he said, ‘ capital! Now it suits me, you know, 
ever so much better.’ And he certainly looked strikingly 
handsome in it. It was just then that two persons, whom 
I recognised to have been spectators of the match, passed 
us on bicycles. They were both young, the first being 
slenderly built, and clad in a light fawn-coloured summer 
suit ; and the second, a rather stout man, in tweeds of a 
loud check. In the deepening twilight the effect of their 
disappearance round a bend of shrubbery was rather remark- 
able. It might almost, as my companion pointed out, 
have been the glint of a leopard upon the haunches of a deer. 

*** You see now, perhaps,’ he added, ‘a little of what 
I’m driving at.’ 

““* You mean,’ I said slowly, ‘that we tend to clothe 
ourselves according to some animal . . . affinity ?’ 

*** Or memory,’ he said, * sub-conscious memory.’ 

*** And you take this to suggest .. . ?’ 

*** One of the oldest philosophical doctrines,’ he smiled ; 
‘that we come trailing wisps—not always of glory; and 
that our spirits have been tenants elsewhere.’ 

** He laid a hand upon my shoulder. 

*** And isn’t life full of it?’ he went on. ‘ Why, when 
you have once grasped the idea, the truth of it is shouted 
at you at every corner and upon every day. The hinted 
resemblance, the animal expression—how often do we see 
it slipping into being upon the human features; and not 
only the generic, but the special? Don’t you know— 
don’t we all know— individual men and women who remind 
us instantly of dogs or goats, of fish or foxes or birds ? 
Don’t we openly appreciate the fact in our—our nicknames, 
for instance, shrewdly, even cruelly bestowed—but often 
with what pitiless truth !—at school or at college? Your 
own, now—did you escape scot-free ? ’ 

“I think I coloured a little. My own nickname has 
always been rather a sensitive topic with me. So I changed 
the subject. 

“* But surely,’ I objected, ‘ these are merely physical 
resemblances, entirely accidental.’ 

“** Neither the one nor the other,’ he answered. ‘ If you 
think for a little, you cannot honestly say that you ever saw a 
man whose features ever physically resembled those of a 
sheep. Nor would this be probable, since the sheep and 
our merely physical selves appear upon quite different 
branches of the mammalian tree ; branches that must have 
diverged unimaginably early. And yet how many men you 
have seen who do irresistibly remind you of this animal—to 
name merely one instance out of scores ; and far too many, 
let me say in passing, to be entirely accidental! No, my 
friend, it is a likeness of soul—a question of expression, 
the result of a habit, a perpetual point of view, the outward 
and visible sign of some spiritual inheritance.’ 

“He paused for a moment, and his quick eye roamed 
over the bushes at his left hand. 

** * Look here, for example,’ he said, and then with a soft 
movement of almost incredible rapidity he shot out his 
hand and caught, in the very moment of startled flight, a 
sparrow that had been hidden among the leaves. 

*“** It’s quite easy with a little practice,’ he said. ‘ Now 
look at this eye. No human eye has more than the very 
crudest resemblance to it, physically. And yet how many 
suggest it in the cock of an eyebrow or an inquiring wrinkle, 
placed there by continual expression! I had a brother, 
for instance, who was always called the Bird for this very 
reason. No, sir, these things are evidences, extraordinary 


evidences, of a usually forgotten, but not necessarily remote 
existence, or an impending and, as a rule, unimagined 
future. Dear me! I must have been pressing too hard 
upon its trachea.’ 

** And then I saw that the little bird was dead. He dropped 
it at his feet, and as he did so I noticed that we had turned 
into a rather devious path, winding its way between deep 
walls of lavrel. The grey bank of cloud had by this time 
almost covered the sky, inducing a premature gloom. 
And it was then that I saw a tall, rather distinguished- 
looking man sauntering leisurely towards us. He glanced 
at us keenly as we met, but did not speak. And, looking 
back over my shoulder, I saw that he was doing the same. 
Then he stooped to pick up something from the pathway. 
And I saw that this was the dead sparrow that my com- 
panion had dropped there. 

‘*** D)’you know who that was ?’” he asked as we went on. 

** T shook my head. 

** * Farquarson,’ he said. 

““* The same name ?’ I suggested. 

*** The same man,’ he replied. 

“ * How d’you mean ?’ I asked sharply. 

‘“** He thinks he’s myself,’ smiled my companion. ‘ He 
thinks he’s put me here. He thinks he was called down to 
a country-house to observe me, and that he caught me 
sidling into my bedroom with a ham-bone. Eh? Rather 
horrible? Yes.’ 

‘“* He laid his hand on my sleeve. 

*** But he was wrong,’ he said. 

**T began to feel sick. 

*** Well, of course,’ I answered. 

“*He’d forgotten,’ proceeded my companion, still 
smiling, ‘the possibility of a recoverable past. He'd 
forgotten that my spirit had gone back one.’ 

“I faced him quickly. The wind had dropped as sud- 
denly as it had arisen. Not a leaf in the dark shrubbery 
was stirring by a pin’s breadth. 

‘“** How d’you mean ?’ I asked again. 

** And it was then, without changing his expression, that 
my companion began very slowly to tilt back his head, 
farther and farther, until presently his eyes merely glim- 
mered at me like slits above his cheek-bones. A new 
quality crept into his voice. 

*** Don’t you know ?’ he inquired with a kind of peculiar, 
indelicate drawl, ‘don’t you re-ally know?’ And then, 
opening his mouth so that I could see his red tongue half-way 
down his throat, he permitted to rise from it the deliberate 
half-human love-wail of a cat. 

“* The effect of it was utterly indescribable. I can only 
say that it un-manned me, and in this most literal sense 
that there lurked in its horrible unchastity a patronage 
intolerably degrading. It was as though it had been flung 
to me as a favour. I tried to hit the smile from his white 
face, but I could only tremble there dumbly. Then I saw 
him drop back a little upon his haunches, the striped coat 
hunching up above his head. His white hands began to 
contract and expand upon the gravel, and his smile sucked 
my humanity away from me. I tried to cry out, but could 
only make pitiable little whispers, while the expression in 
his eyes began to change—began gradually to belie the 
smile upon his lips, with an overmastering, lambent malig- 
nity. I thought of the dead sparrow. 

** And it was then that I became conscious, very far 
away, of four men in uniform, running—running.” 


“And what was your nickname ?” asked somebody at 
last. 
** Mousy,” said the little man, 
H, H, Basurorp. 
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Art 
POSTERS 


MONG the varied attractions of the Doré Galleries 
A at the present moment is a collection of posters 
and advertising placards selected from the Inter- 
national Colour-printing Exhibition recently held in the 
Leeds City Art Gallery. For some reason which does not 
appear very plainly these are styled on the cover of the 
catalogue—to which Mr. Frank Rutter contributes a pre- 
face—** Post-Impressionist.”” As a matter of fact, they are 
all of them very normal, considering the somewhat irregular 
limits of the poster convention, and for the most part 
exceedingly pleasant to look at. Two large and beautiful 
fancies of the Russian ballet by Jean Cocteau—single figures 
of Nijinsky and Karsavina—and Mr. Leon Bakst’s “* Martyr- 
dom of St. Sebastian,” though post-Victorian, are hardly 
what we understand as “ post-impressionist.” Nor are 
Herr Klinger’s grotesques. Most of the exhibits, in fact, are 
what the Man in the Street would delight to see there if he 
were only given a chance. 

Poor “* Man in the Street !”’ How his artistic sensibilities 
have had to suffer at the hands of commercialism ! He may 
not know it—he has probably never dreamt that he had any, 
and would very likely take it as an insult if you suggested 
he had; but whether he does or does not, there can be no 
two opinions as to the deleterious influence of our posters on 
the popular taste. Hopeless inanity and blatant vulgarity 
are the two predominant characteristics of almost every 
square yard of space filled with posters in this cultured city ; 
wherever one goes, whichever way one looks, there is no 
escape from them. 

Two exceptions to the general imbecility of the adver- 
tising firms deserve to be cited; at least in two classes of 
advertisements there is occasional relief from the usual 
banality—namely, those of the railway companies and the 
cinema theatres. Among the former class the “ Under- 
ground ”’ deserve a word of recognition for strenuous and 
generally successful efforts at producing a humorous or 
pleasing poster. A new spirit seems to be stirring in that 
once dirty and dismal undertaking, and if its directors were 
as censorious in the letting of their spaces to other adver- 
tisers as they are happy in the designing of their own posters, 
the “* Underground ”’ would be a welcome refuge for our poor 
friend the Man in the Street when overpowered with the 
horror of the highways above ground. The Brighton Rail- 
way’s little poster last Christmas was a real gem—a picture 
of its branching lines in terms of a mistletoe bough. But 
this was surpassed last summer by the North Eastern 
Railway Company’s picture of a gull’s egg, the markings of 
which, on close examination, proved to be a representation 
of the face of a cliff which was being scaled by egg-seckers. 
Needless to say that both of these delightful fancies have long 
since ceased to appear—they were too good to last. 

Many of the cinema posters are good, and all are exciting. 
The charm about them is their variety, for they are of all 
nationalities—French, Italian, American, and German—and 
though their artistic merit is generally low, they certainly 
have a spice about them which is missing in the innumerable 
advertisements for intoxicating liquors or condiments and 
commodities alleged to be used in Royal or distinguished 
households. It is much more stimulating to see a lion 
roaring after its prey and being escaped from with thrilling 
difficulty by a party of Cook’s tourists than to be glared at by 
him, under the pretence of his being British, from the top of 
a pile of motor tyres. I hate the Lord Mayor’s coachman, 
who says “ it is the best,” instead of minding his business, 
which is to be like the robe pontifical, and not to cheapen 











himself by appearing on every hoarding. Oxen in tea-cups, 
babies in baths or travelling bags, and the whole tribe of 
quakers, nuts, females wreathed in smiles—how futile they 
all are ! ; 

Until this company of popular dummies is removed neck 

and crop from the hoardings there is small chance of any- 
thing more worthy taking their places. When the fas- 
cinating little figures of Mr. Albert Rothenstein presented 
themselves before the public a few months ago to advertise 
“ Twelfth Night ” they were shouted down by the senseless 
clamour of their commercial neighbours, jostled out of the 
public sight by the colossal pretensions of patent foods and 
pernicious drinks. The art of attracting attention, be it 
remembered, is one of the finest arts in the world. To begin 
with, it is essentially a feminine art, and is most successfully 
practised by the exercise of such qualities as subtlety, 
delicacy, and refinement. Bellowing has occasionally 
proved a tolerably successful means of coercing uneducated 
masses ; but the masses are no longer uneducated, and the big 
drum and the cornet are seldom heard nowadays outside 
the limits of a country fair. Both drum and cornet are well 
enough in their way, but they must be used with art if their 
proper effect is to be felt. It is not the noise that is effective, 
but the music which manifests itself in the noise, be it loud 
or soft. Similarly with posters, the colouring of which may 
be positively piercing without leaving any effect on the 
spectator but the desire to turn to something quieter. 
The real thing that counts—and this is what is the matter 
with all our posters—is the mind of the man who produces 
the work. If the advertisers would only reflect for a moment 
on the obvious fact that a picture by Rembrandt, or a 
novel by Wells, is worth thousands simply because it 
could not have been produced by anyone else—or, in other 
words, that it is the mind of the artist and not a laboriously 
acquired technical skill in creating imitations of nature 
that appeals to humanity at large—they would never com- 
mission a commercial firm to print a poster for them without 
first making the acquaintance of the artist who was going to 
design it, and assuring him that he was to have an absolutely 
free hand in doing so. 

What a number of our artists would be more profitably 
employed in this branch of their art than in the hazardous 
competition at annual exhibitions! I do not mean exclu- 
sively, by any means—though many a struggling painter 
might be content with a reputation and an e@uvre like those 
of Jules Chéret. The list of masters whose work has been 
seen—alas, too rarely—on the hoardings, though short, is not 
at all mean, including such names as Millais, Fred Walker, 
Herkomer, Nicholson, and Pryde. But painting is so attrac- 
tive an occupation that it lures many a genius to ruin whose 
talents would be much better developed in other directions. 
If nine-tenths of the easel pictures of the last fifty years had 
never been painted nobody would be much the worse off, 
least of all the people who painted them. If the merchant 
princes would employ the artists to advertise their business 
concerns, instead of waiting till they had made the fortunes 
to buy their pictures with, everybody would be better off. 
The Man in the Street would take a new lease of artistic 
life on conditions which would ensure for him a much 
happier state of existence. The artist would have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he was contributing directly to the 
fortune of the merchant prince, who, in turn, would redouble 
his patronage of the class or possibly the individual who had 
helped him to affluence. But before anything at all can be 
done towards realising this ideal state of things the merchant 
prince must understand that he is at the present moment 
blotting out the artistic sun from the gaze of the Man in the 
Street. It is he, and he alone, who is to blame, confound 
him ! RANDALL Davies. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OR one brief delirious moment last week I thought we 
F were really going to see a good stout fight put up 
against the big libraries. Mr. Hall Caine caused it 
to be announced in the Press that he and his publisher (Mr. 
Heinemann) were refusing to supply the great circulating 
libraries with any copies of his new novel. Every author’s 
heart warmed towards Mr. Caine as he read that the motive 
of the action was a desire to protest against the way in which 
the libraries treat books. Mr. Caine understood that the 
libraries had decided—presumably as a result of the delibera- 
tions of their Board of Censors—to place his work in Class B 
—that is to say, the class containing books which are supplied 
to subscribers on demand, but which are not included in the 
printed lists of new books or shown in windows or on stalls. 
Fully convinced of his book’s freedom from moral turpitude, 
enraged at the monstrous way in which the tyrannical 
combine treats publishers, authors, and readers, Mr. Caine 
had declared war to the knife. 


» * * 


Had he persisted in his attitude he would certainly have 
dealt the circulating caucus a very heavy blow. For a 
book like his there is an enormous demand; if the big 
libraries were unable to supply it they would lose many 
subscribers and irritate more. Above all, they would throw 
many people into the arms of the smaller libraries. These 
smaller libraries, which are spread all over the country, have 
no censorship, and, as far as they are commercially able, 
they supply their clients with anything they may ask for. 
Some of them have admirable services, and the larger concerns 
are quite nervous about their competition. Unhappily, 
Mr. Hall Caine’s war did not come off. Faced with the 
prospect of having to refuse copies to tens of thousands of 
subscribers, the libraries hastened to explain that they had 
no objection whatever to the book and that they were going 
to deal with it in the normal way. The hatchet which had 
been tentatively brandished was buried ; Mudie and Caine 
smoked the pipe of peace—though, as I write, I gather that 
Mr. Caine is not quite satisfied with the way in which his 
opponents have interpreted the Treaty. 


* * * 


But why did not Mr. Caine, whose concern for the welfare 
of the general body of authors is quite genuine and has been 
manifested frequently in the past, think of carrying on the 
fight, even though his particular boots had been licked by the 
combine ? He knows as well as anybody else that although 
the libraries have a healthy respect for a mammoth seller 
like himself, the position of other authors has not been 
ameliorated by his bloodless victory. I personally have no 
particular objection to the system of putting some books into 
a special class only to be supplied on demand. But what of 
the infamously arbitrary way in which the out-and-out 
censorship is exercised? It is not always done straightfor- 
wardly. The libraries have a certain worldly wisdom super- 
added to their mass of moral susceptibilities. They will 
sometimes decline to give a publisher a straight answer about 
a book; they will not definitely “‘ ban” it until they see 
whether there is going to be a really irresistibly lucrative 
demand for it. Books, often good books, for which there is a 
good but rather hesitating demand, may be hopelessly 
damaged by such action. If the libraries had the courage of 
their alleged convictions one wouldn’t object so much. If 
they said, “*‘ We don’t care whether your book has a high 


moral tone or not, but if it contains a sentence which might 
bring the slightest blush to the most innocent cheek it shall 
not sully our shelves,”’ their position would be defensible. 
But at present they play a mean paltering game. They 
truckle to the powerful; they fence with those of doubtful 
power; they maltreat the weak. And, incidentally, one may 
add that the general impression that the big libraries will 
supply on demand any new book to which they do not take 
prudish exception is quite unfounded. In many cases they 


‘decline to subscribe to or to supply books which it would be 


impossible to ban on moral grounds. They subscribe to as 
few books as they possibly can; their view being that 
they can irritate and fool subscribers as much as they like, 
short of going to the point at which subscribers would fall 


off wholesale. 
By * aS 


Miss Katharine Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson) has been writing 
her reminiscences, which will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder. Another well-known Irish writer who 
has been writing reminiscences is Lady Gregory, whose Our 
Irish Theatre: A Chapter of Reminiscences is in the 
hands of Messrs. Putnam. Lady Gregory’s associates in the 
Irish literary movement have been a picturesque and varied 
lot, and her book, besides being a record of a most admirable 
enterprise, is sure to be very good sport. 


* * * 


A good many Bergsonian books have been translated ; 
within the next few days Mr. Unwin will publish something 
on the other side. This is Julien Benda’s Yoke of Pity, a 
novel, written with much subtlety and lucidity, which, under 
the name of L’Ordination, has had a great success in France. 
M. Benda’s hero, a rationalist, succumbs to the forces of 
sentiment and instinct. Some people will feel, unlike the 
author, that a book with such a plot must be described as 
having a happy ending. 


* * * 


Lord Alfred Douglas is writing a book, Oscar Wilde and 
Myself. There have been many books on Wilde, but few of 
them, however good, have been by men who were close 
personal friends of Wilde. Lord Alfred Douglas’s book will 
deal critically with Wilde’s work ; but it will also contain a 
good deal of information, and many anecdotes, sayings, 
facsimile letters, and illustrations never before published. 
Mr. John Long will be the publisher ; and, from the business 
point of view, one imagines he has got on to a very good 


thing. 
* * * 


The volumes of the Home University Library which are 
now in preparation are as interesting as any that have been 
published in the Library. One important series consists of 
three volumes on Political Thought in England. Mr. G. P. 
Gooch covers the writers from Bacon to Locke; Prof. 
W. L. Davidson goes from Bentham to J. S. Mill; and Mr. 
Ernest Barker brings the story up to the present day. Mr. 
H. N. Brailsford’s Shelley, Godwin, and Their Circle may be 
expected to contain more information about Shelley’s 
political views than one is usually given, and another volume 
of the sort which is sure to be good is Mr. Clutton Brock’s 
William Morris and His Circle. Other volumes to be issued 
include The Civil Service, by Mr. Graham Wallas; Co- 
Partnership and Profit Sharing, by Mr. Aneurin Williams ; 
Town-Planning, by Mr. Raymond Unwin ; Greek Literature, 
by Prof. Gilbert Murray, and Latin Literature, by Prof. J. S. 
Phillimore ; and Modern Turkey, by Mr. D. G. Hogarth. 

SoLoMON EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Woman Thou Gavest Me. By Hart Carne. Heine- 
mann. 6s. 

The Man from Nowhere. By Vicror Brinces. Mills & 
Boon. 6s. 

The Eighth Year. By Puiip Gisss. Williams & Norgate. 
2s. 


I know that it is saying a great deal, but I think I can 
honestly say that this is one of the worst novels I have 
ever read. I am quite sure that I can honestly say that it is 
one of the worst novels written by an author of European 
and Asiatic reputation that I have ever read. I am 
bound to add Asiatic because, in a prefatory note, Mr. 
Halil Caine informs us that it is to be translated into 
Japanese and Yiddish. So the Ghettos, too, are to have 
their opportunity of literary edification! It is of enormous 
length, of vast silliness, and the morals of it are hopelessly 
muddled. There was a time when Mr. Hall Caine seemed to 
possess a pretty gift for melodrama, but that gift has failed 
him apparently, and there is not even melodrama here. 
The book purports to be written by the heroine herself, 
Mary O'Neill, with occasional annotations by her lover, 
Martin Conrad, a successful Arctic explorer. Mary was 
treated rather badly to begin with—there is no doubt about 
that. By an arbitrary and ambitious father she was, at a 
tender age, torn from the side of an ailing and adoring 
mother and sent to a convent school at Rome. At this 
convent school one or two dreadful things—of the sort 
common to convent schools as represented by Protestant 
writers—happened. A young nun eloped with a young 
priest, and an American young woman of corrupt morals 
behaved abominably; but on the whole the Reverend 
Mothers and the Sisters treated Mary with kindness and 
consideration. At the age of eighteen she was removed, 
much against her will, from the convent by her hard- 
hearted father and compelled into a marriage with a heavily 
indebted and profligate young nobleman, Lord Raa. Raa 
is a romantic-sounding name, but the sound of it is all the 
romance there was about his lordship. The O’Neills were 
Catholics, and Lord Raa was a Protestant ; but the Church 
raised no difficulties in the way of the mixed marriage. On 
the contrary, the local bishop and the Pope himself smiled 
upon and did their ecclesiastical best to further the union. 
Lord Raa was a very wicked young man indeed ; his pre- 
marital career had been a career mostly of debauchery, and 
he nipped brandy and other ardent liquors at all hours of 
the day. But there is this at least to be said for him: he 
was no hypocrite, he made no pretensions to virtue. On 
the day of his formal betrothal he took Mary aside and 
expounded frankly to her his views of the matrimonial 
relationship. Here is the passage : 

When we reached the waterfall at the top of the glen (it had been 
the North Cape of Martin Conrad) we sat on a rustic seat which stands 
there, and then, to my still deeper embarrassment, his lordship’s 
conversation came to close quarters. Throwing away his cigar and 
taking his silver-haired terrier on his lap, he said : 

** Of course, you know what the business is which the gentlemen are 
discussing in the library ? ” 

As well as I could for the nervousness that was stifling me, I 
answered that I knew. He stroked the dog with one hand, prodded 
his stick into the gravel with the other, and said : 

** Well, I don’t know what your views about marriage are. 
I may say, are liberal.” I listened without attempting to reply. 

“I think nine-tenths of the trouble that attends married life—the 
breakdowns and what not—come of an irrational effort to tighten 
the marriage knot.” Still I said nothing. ‘To imagine that two 
independent human beings can be tied together like a couple of Siamese 
twins, neither to move without the other, living precisely the same life, 
year in, year out . . . why, it’s silly, positively silly. . . . I believe 


Mine, 





in married people leaving each other free—each going his and her own 
way—what do you think ?” 

I must have stammered some kind of answer—I don’t know what— 
for I remember that he said next : 

** Quite so, that’s my view of matrimony, and I’m glad to see you 
appear to share it. . . . Tell the truth, I was afraid you wouldn't,” 
he added, with something more about the nuns and the convent. I 
wanted to say that I did not, but my nervousness was increasing every 
moment, and before I could find words in which to protest he was 
speaking to me again. 


It was characteristic of Miss O'Neill that she should be 
silent when speech was most desirable. At critical and 
cardinal moments she was always smitten with a sort of 
semi-imbecile dumbness, though, with a pen in her hand, she 
seems to have written fluently enough of her own and her 
lover’s virtues and of other folks’ delinquencies. In spite 
of the profligate nobleman’s outspokenness she went through 
with the marriage, and on her wedding night declined to be 
a wife in anything but name. This*incident gives Mr. Hall 
Caine an opportunity for a scene which approaches the 
perilous edge, and he avails himself of it. On this un- 
natural basis the pair go off for their “‘ honeymoon,” and on 
board the ship which conveyed them to Egypt was the young 
American woman—now divorced or a widow, I forget 
which—who had behaved so abominably in the convent 
school ; and with her then and there Lord Raa promptly 
entered into a liaison. At once Mary begins to write piteously 
of her husband’s “ infidelities,”” though to whom he was 
unfaithful or what there was for him to be faithful to it is a 
little difficult to divine. He was a bad young man in- 
dubitably, but one cannot help wishing that he had been 
suffered to interpolate just one chapter in this narrative. 
On their return to the island of Ellan, Mary passes one night 
alone in Castle Raa with Martin Conrad, who was there to 
say good-bye previous to his departure for the South Pole. 
The result was a child of Mary’s and Conrad’s, but Mary con- 
tinues to write of her husband’s infidelities with undiminished 
virulence. The child is born in London whilst Conrad is 
wandering amid Antarctic snows ; and there was any amount 
of obstetrics talked when this little stranger came. 

Those who desire to learn more of this story must learn it 
for themselves from Mr. Hall Caine’s novel; but if after 
reading what I have written they decide to do that, then 
their sorrows be upon their own heads. 

I have noticed that stories which begin on the Thames 
Embankment, whether at the Chelsea or Charing Cross end 
of it, are usually exciting and interesting stories. I have 
noticed, too, that stories about human doubles are usually 
interesting and exciting. The Man from Nowhere begins 
upon the Thames Embankment, it is about human doubles, 
and it has as much interest and excitement as one has any 
right to ask for. A hard-up young man is offered ten 
thousand pounds by another man—hard-pressed, but not 
hard-up, whom he resembles in every outward particular— 
to pretend to be that other man for the space of three 
short weeks. The game begins immediately on his accept- 
ance of the offer. On the very night of his taking posses- 
sion of the other man’s home in Park Lane, the most beauti- 
ful young woman he had ever seen in his life emerged from 
a curtained alcove in the study and shot at him with an air- 
pistol. When he asked her most politely why she had done 
so unusual a thing, she informed him that it was because 
he had killed her father, and, further, that he was known 
familiarly to her and her associates as “the Satyr of 
Culeba.” After that, until the end of the book, neither the 
hero nor the reader gets a moment’s breathing space ; both 
are hurried on from hairbreadth ‘scape to hairbreadth 
*scape, and, although it is all extremely unlikely, nothing 
happens that is quite impossible. The premisses granted, 
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the logic of life carries one along to the various and thrilling 
conclusions. It is precisely the book for a wet holiday 
afternoon. 

Sir Francis Jeune once observed that “ the eighth year is 
the most dangerous year in the adventure of marriage,” 
and it is by persons who have been married just about 
eight years that the majority of divorce suits are brought. 
This judicial utterance, confirmed by statistics, is Mr. 
Philip Gibbs’s text, first for an essay, secondly for a story, 
both of which are bound up together in one volume. The 


.essay is a rather laborious attempt to prove that what is 


must necessarily be. The story is about some very odd 
people, and I think it must have been designed as the first 
draft of a play, for the whole of the action takes place in 
one room, and there is a housemaid of the sort quite un- 
known off the stage. These odd people dwell in a flat in 
Intellectual Mansions, ,Battersea Park, and, although they 
appear to be comfortably off and to give weekly At Homes, 
the men do not know how to tie their own dress ties, take 
off their muddy boots in the drawing-room, and regard the 
bathroom as a place in which to open sardine tins with a 


corkscrew. The lady of the flat when we first meet her is 


quite obviously in a bad way. She is in the eighth year of 


a childless marriage, and she feels that something is going 


to happen, that something must break presently. Some- 
thing does; it is her own window, through which she hurls 
a vase. To her, enters a professional seducer, who opens 
his would-be amour in the most blundering and amateurish 
way conceivable. He actually talks about the “ pipes of 
Pan ”’; indeed, he goes so far as to declare that he is Pan. 
Clare hesitates a moment or two between going to his rooms 
or to a Suffragette meeting, and most wisely decides in 


favour of the meeting. Her arrest is the beginning of a 


new life which ends in social work and babies. 
The Eighth Year is not a good story, but I feel that it will 
make a quite presentable play. A good story must needs 


.bear some faint resemblance to life. 


Huspertr BLAnpD. 


THE JEW ONCE MORE 


The Jews of To-Day. By Dr. Arrnur Ruppin. Translated 
from the German by Marcery Bentwicnu, with an 
Introduction by Josepu Jacoss, Litt.D. G. Bell & Sons. 
6s. net. 


The Jews and Modern Capitalism. By Werner Somparr. 
Translated, with Notes, by M. Eprstern, M.A., Ph.D. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 


There is little doubt that the Jewish problem, the discus- 
sion of which has hitherto assumed relatively small propor- 
tions in this country, is about to become a stock subject of 
controversy. The prospect is not altogether pleasing, judging 
from the results of the endless war which is waged in Germany 
with regard to every aspect of the question. However, since 
the controversy appears to be inevitable, we can welcome 
both these remarkable books, which in very different ways 
contribute substantially to an understanding of the place of 
the Jew in modern life and the problems created by his 
presence. 

Sombart’s thesis is a simple one. He endeavours to show 
that the Jews had a profound, if not a predominant, influence 
upon the development of capitalism in Western Europe. He 
uses two lines of argument to defend his position. From the 
historical point of view he draws attention to the manner in 
which the rise and decline of the different nations in economic 
prosperity can be shown to coincide with the migrations of 
the Jews. Columbus’ expedition to America was financed by 
Jews. ‘Towards the end of the sixteenth century the Spanish 


and Portuguese Jews settled in other countries. It was during 
this period that the doom of the economic prosperity of the 
Pyrenean Peninsula was settled.”” Many of the old commer- 
cial cities of medizeval Germany, Belgium and Italy expelled 
the Jews in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. All these 
places subsequently experienced an economic decline. On 
the other hand, the rise to prosperity of Leghorn, Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, Rouen, Hamburg, Frankfort, Holland and 
England followed on the admission of Jews. As financiers 
and as army contractors Sombart claims that the Jews played 
an important part in the foundation of the modern state in 
England, France, the Germanic countries, and even America. 
In the evolution of the Stock Exchange and the creation of 
securities Jews have played a striking réle during the past 
three centuries. With the growing “ commercialisation of 
industry ’ the importance of the financier in the whole 
sphere of economic life is increasing ; and Sombart produces 
figures to prove that in the lists of founders of companies, 
managing directors and boards of directors in Germany, Jews 
are to be found to an extent altogether disproportionate to 
their actual numbers in the whole population. 

Dr. Cunningham and Professor Ashley, with their robust 
Tory and Anglican propensities, have long made us familiar 
in England with the idea that there is a subtle but direct 
connection between the spiritual individualism of Puritanism 
and the economic individualism of the Whigs and Liberals. 
Sombart touches briefly on the spiritual kinship of 
Judaism and Puritanism. But the main strands in what 
may be termed the subjective portion of the book are 
attempts to show, with the aid of detailed examination of 
Jewish religious literature and the anthropological facts 
connected with the origins of the nation, that both the 
Jewish religion and the Jewish genius brought into Europe 
the ethical outlook which characterises modern business. A 
Rothschild can find ample justification for his riches in the 
praises of wealth contained in the Proverbs or in the Talmud. 
Judaism, we are told, has no mysteries. It rests on the 
theory of a contract between God and man, and thereby 
almost idealises the contractual elements in society. It 


, rationalises life, and imposes cireumspection upon the way- 


ward instincts, and in particular upon that of sex. From the 
sarliest times Jews have shown a genius for dealings in money, 
and everything in their religion, according to Sombart, 
intensifies this side of their genius. 

Sombart’s book is something of an acroplane flight through 
history. With Dr. Ruppin we tread the solid earth, though 
it be behind the flying banners of a marching army. He 
provides a very useful statistical survey of the distribution 
of Jews in the different countries of the world. He shows that 
while the six million desperately poor Jews of Slavonic 
countries practically retain their own language (Yiddish) 
and religion, the five million Jews of Western Europe, America 
and the British colonies tend rapidly to become assimilated 
as they grow in wealth and education. The history of Roman 
Egypt and of large districts of medieval Spain and Italy, 
where the Jews became completely absorbed in the surround- 
ing population, is a warning of what may happen. Dr. Ruppin 
believes that nothing but a localised centre of Hebrew national 
life in Palestine can save the nation as a distinct element in 
the civilisation of the world. His brief discussion of Zionism 
is valuable both for its revelation of the spirit of the move- 
ment and for the frankness with which he indicates the 
difficulties of converting a people divorced for centuries from 
the soil into genuinely self-supporting agriculturists. 

Dr. Ruppin’s book leaves one with the impression that the 
question of the desirability of the survival of Jewish culture 
is a part of the much larger problem of the future of 
nationalism in the world’s civilisation. Zionism is on a par 
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with the Gaelic, Welsh, Czech and Southern Slav revivals, 
though the detailed issues raised by and in connection with 
each of these movements may differ. (It is, therefore, some- 
what regrettable that Dr. Ruppin should speak of the 
Servian language, with the contempt of an average German, 
as a “ petty national dialect.”’) There is little object in dis- 
cussing the solidity of the arguments by which Dr. Ruppin 
justifies the fact of Zionism. The existence of the movement 
must be accepted as a significant reality. On the other hand, 
Sombart’s arguments have naturally excited much criticism. 
There is little doubt that they are in parts extremely flimsy 
and speculative. Possibly Sombart unintentionally appears 
in this book to exaggerate his own view of the importance of 
the Jews in creating modern economic conditions. He has 
dealt elsewhere (as, for instance, in his studies of War and 
Luxury in relation to economic organisation) with other 
factors which have influenced the rise of capitalism. But the 
fact remains that the Jews have been remarkably prominent 
in many of the most important commercial developments 
which have transformed the economic organisation of society. 
The obvious conclusion to be drawn from Sombart’s conten- 
tions is that, in order to secure the most advantageous use of 
the qualities inherent in Jewish blood, and in the interest of 
peace and goodwill amongst men, it is desirable that the 
Jews should become absorbed in the peoples amongst whom 
they are living in a few generations. And according to 
Dr. Ruppin’s statement of sober facts it is not improbable 
that this is, broadly speaking, what will happen, although 
Zionism may well succeed in saving a picturesque remnant 
of the chosen people. 


TO THE AMERICAN CROWD 


Crowds: A Study of the Genius of Democracy and of the 
Fears, Desires, and Expectations of the People. By 
GERALD STANLEY LEE. Methuen. 6s. 

There are people in the United States who regard Mr. 
Stanley Lee as the modern incarnation of the spirit of 
Whitman. The present writer believes he is not the only 
Englishman whose opinion of Whitman has been modified 
by a visit to America. One had formerly regarded him as 
unique, or at least as a vast unique expression of the 
national spirit in its noblest form. One’s admiration for 
him remains, but in the actual modern America one has 
found hundreds of little Whitmans, and by going farther 
would have found millions. Everywhere one encountered 
commonplace embodiments of that audacious spirit, men 
who talked in large, vague terms about fellowship, indi- 
vidualism, national self-consciousness, and the genial love 
of your neighbour—men who dwelt at length on the subject 
of teeming cities, tilled fields, and pioneers of progress, 
while they toyed with their coffee-cups or their cigars. 
They were not all Walt Whitmans, but in showing the 
common origin of the poet’s sentiments they made one 
aware that he, too, is not lacking in that braggadocio which 
is an American quality. The same large assertiveness 
appears in any general conversation. It is demanded from 
preachers and orators. No man could hope to be elected 
President unless he could administer enormous doses of 
this violent and windy rhetoric. 

Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee, as the publishers inform us, has 
been called “the most remarkable American writer since 
Walt Whitman.”’ There have been better American books, 
but perhaps none more remarkable. A man could hardly 
believe it possible that this book could have been really 
popular who had not heard Mr. Roosevelt make popular 
speeches to vast audiences. But one is bound to admire 
Mr. Lee’s writing for the same reason that one admires Mr. 
Roosevelt’s oratory—for the extraordinary physical vitality 





that it betrays. For six hundred pages Mr. Lee maintains 
the samc loud, strident tone, shouting about himself and his 
ideas and his emotions and his hopes for his expectant fellow- 
creatures, without faltering, without a sign of fatigue. He 
has mastered the easy Whitmanesque rhythm. His thun- 
dering sentences are alternately long and short, rolling forth 
with Delphic confidence. He embraces all mankind and all 
human energy with unfailing magnanimity. He believes 
in the heroic individual. He believes in the crowd. Whit- 
man, Carlyle, and Mr. Chesterton have together formed his 
style and bolstered him up in his assertive optimism. 

I believe in crowds [he says], and I believe that the more they 
have the hero-habit, the more heroes they have to compare and select 
from, the finer, longer, and truer heroes they will select, the more 


deeply, truly, and concretely the crowd will think, and the more 
nobly they will express themselves. 


Mr. Lee thinks that we have reached a stage of civilisation 
when we are compelled to live in crowds and think in terms 
of crowds—in our industries, commerce, religion, politics, 
and pleasures. He does not pursue the train of thought 
obviously suggested by Gustav le Bon’s The Psychology 
of the Crowd. But he likes to talk about big masses of 
people and machines, addressing himself to big masses of 
people who may or may not be mechanically minded. 
He is against Socialism. He is against strikes in so far as 
they involve compulsion. He is against all the vices of 
human nature, and desires the elevation of a gentleman 
whom he calls “* the crowd-man,” the same, apparently, as 
a gentleman alluded to by a previous writer under the name 
of “ philosopher-king.”” He would like to put into power 
masters of industry and politics who will say “ yes ” to 
life and be very philanthropic about it. 

But it is not what Mr. Lee says that matters. That, to 
be frank, is partly nonsense and partly platitude. It is 
well that millionaires should know that they should be 
** inspired,” and to know that Mr. Lee believes in co-partner- 
ship. But what is really interesting about his book is not 
the matter, but the manner. This sort of thing “ goes 
down,”’ we are assured, with the American crowd. This 
sort of egoistic, fantastic, assertive tub-thumping receives 
attention ; it creates upon the jaded intelligence the violent 
shock necessary to awake it from intellectual fatigue. The 
American newspapers—and, indeed, we have such news- 
papers in England—make the same sort of appeal by dint 
of repeated shocks upon both the eye and the mind. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has this knack of speech in his popular 
oratory. Mr. Taft, who had the support of many mil- 
lionaires, was handicapped by not possessing this gift of 
rhetoric. In a writer who has absorbed Whitman, 
Nietzsche, and Mr. Chesterton it is mingled with the 
dithyrambic note observable in the following : 


The skyscrapers are news about us to our President. He shall 
reckon with skyscraper men. He shall interpret men that belong with 
skyscrapers. 

And as he does so, I shall watch the people answer him, now with 
a glad and mighty silence and now with a great solemn shout. 

The skyscrapers are their skyscrapers. 

The courage, the reaching-up, the steadfastness that is in them is in 
the hearts of the people. 

If the President does not know us yet in America, does not know 
McAdoo as a representative American, we will thunder on the doors 
of the White House until he does. 

My impression is he would be out in the yard by the gate asking us 


to come in. 
We are America. We are expressing our joy in the world, our 
faith in God, and our love of the sun and the wind in the hearts of the 


people. 


Mr. Lee has not misunderstood his public. His own 
success is evidence that he has gauged it rightly. The 
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language of the American newspapers, the speeches of Mr. 
Roosevelt, support his view. The question is: what about 
that portion of the public which can only be effectively 
addressed in this way ? We in England cannot afford to 
throw stones, but if we are to reckon with American senti- 
ment it is worth while to know what sort of problem con- 
fronts American educationists. Mr. Lee’s book should 
help us. 


INDIAN CURRENCY 


Indian Currency and Finance. By Jonun M. Keynes. 
Macmillan. 6s. net. 


Indian currency is one of those subjects on which no one 
has a right to speak unless he has been to India, or has had 
special opportunities of acquiring knowledge of the com- 
plexities of the subject. Mr. Keynes’ appointment as a 
member of the Royal Commission on the subject establishes 
his right. It will also add to the authority with which he 
will write again on the subject after the Commission is 
finished ; for he explains in the preface that on his appoint- 
ment he decided to publish immediately what he had already 
written, without the addition of certain other chapters 
which had been projected. 

In the meantime, the book will be of value to those who 
are trying to follow the work of the Commission. Mr. 
Keynes’ arguments seem to turn on two points: (1) The 
undesirability of attempting to set up an actual gold currency 
in India, and (2) the desirability of increasing the elasticity 
of the internal currency system of the country by some 
method of putting more currency into circulation at the 
time when the movement of the crops demands greater 
employment of money. 

On the first point we agree with him entirely. We have 
never been able to understand the intense desire, under 
which certain people seemed to labour, to ram gold 
currency down the throats of a silver-using people. True, it 
has proved an indirect advantage to all the world during the 
peculiar conditions of the last ten years, when, after a long 
spell of shortage, an almost superabundant gold supply has 
begun to prove actually embarrassing in the rise of prices. 
Things would have been a great deal worse if India had not 
been available as ‘‘ the sink of the precious metals.” But 
this is a short period view of the question. We do not 
require an unusually long memory to remind us that an 
excessive gold supply remedies itself in the long run. If 
there is anything certain in human affairs, it is that the 
present abundant supply will in course of time give place to 
renewed stringency. What is to become of us if by that 
time India has reluctantly learned the lesson which they are 
trying so hard to teach her, and has begun to hoard gold 
instead of silver ? 

Mr. Keynes supplies an explanation of this attitude. It 
is due, he seems to indicate, to a doctrinaire notion among 
certain of the powers that be that you cannot have a gold 
standard without a gold currency. How far from the 
truth that theory is he proceeds to show by explaining how 
recent developments in India have produced what he calls 
a gold exchange standard—i.e., a system under which, 
while the currency is based on a gold standard, very little 
gold is used in the internal currency of the country. Its 
place is taken for these purposes by a cheaper currency, 
silver or paper, while a reserve of gold is held by the Govern- 
ment, which is available for export when required, and helps 
to maintain the gold value of the internal currency. We 
can quite understand the difficulty of making such a system 
appeal to Englishmen, who have never been willing to model 


their ideas of currency upon those in use across the Tweed. 
But Mr. Keynes’ explanation of the peculiar conditions of 
India ought to be convincing. 

With regard to the second point, however, we are not 
prepared to go so far as Mr. Keynes, in his suggestion 
that during the harvest season, when currency requirements 
for the purpose of moving the crops are at their highest, the 
Government should lend substantial amounts out of the 
Paper Currency Reserve to ease the situation and avoid the 
expense of bringing money out from London. Had he been 
content to confine the proposal to loans out of the Govern- 
ment cash balances—i.e., increased Government deposits 
with the Presidency Banks—we would have been easily 
convinced ; but to propose the investment in ordinary com- 
mercial transactions, even temporarily, of the bullion held 
against a note issue seems dangerous. It is true that the 
presence of the Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated out of 
the profits of the silver coinage, makes a difference ; but 
hardly, we should think, as much difference as Mr. Keynes 
suggests. It will be interesting to see what attitude the 
Commission takes regarding the proposal. 

We cannot follow Mr. Keynes here into his discussion of 
the position and amount of the various Government reserves, 
and of their employment in India or in London. A good 
deal of unnecessary heat seems to have been generated 
recently over the latter question. His accounts of the 
banking system of India, of the need of a central State 
Bank for all India, and the urgency of some system of 
regulation of the less desirable forms of banking institution 
which have sprung up recently in the country, are also too 
full to be dealt with here, but they promise plenty of work 
for the Royal Commission. 


TREE THE PHILOSOPHER 


Thoughts and Afterthoughts. By Sir Hersert BeerBnoum 
Tree. Cassell. 6s. net. 


The main current of Sir Herbert Tree’s maxims and 
apothegms is an apology for his methods of illustrating 
Shakespeare, as having been authorised by the poet himself, 
and hitherto disregarded, owing to the obscurantism of 
literary critics and commentators. But there is also a 
tributary, in which Sir Herbert gives us his philosophic 
reflections upon our social and political conditions. He has 
a large, serene, catholic air, as he descants upon Imperialism, 
the ethics of the Boy Scout movement, Trades Unionism, 
brotherhood, science, and Judaism; reiterates the sturdy 
old English tradition as to preserving “ the mind of a child ”’ 
in maturity and acknowledges the paltriness of social 
ambitions when contemplating “the vast solemnities of 
creation.”” But it is his remarks on literature and the 
drama that interest us most. Sir Herbert has an ingenuous 
way with the dramatic critics who have disagreed with his 
“ scenic ”’ presentations of the plays. His methods of attack 
are both strategie and direct. He ridicules the pundit and 
the virtuoso ; in fact, all the literary “ faddists *’ who have 
devoted themselves to the elucidation of Shakespeare’s text. 
He then contributes what he calls “ some reflections on the 
pernicious habit of reading books,” adding that “ it is this 
very abstinence from that delightful vice of annexing the 
thoughts of others through the medium of books which has 
emboldened me to explore the giddy heights and latent 
tracts of the imagination.”” Having thus dug his trenches 
and laid his mines, the valiant Sir Herbert shoulders his 
musket and, abandoning artifice, charges upon the foe : 
‘“* My efforts to present this fantasy ’’ (The Tempest), he says, 
‘““ were widely and generously recognised by men of letters 
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and by the public at large ; they also called forth the wrath 
of others, whose vituperation, I prefer to think, was not due 
to a desire to baulk high endeavour, but rather to an honest 
ignorance of the text of the play and to a wholehearted 
incapacity to appreciate the spirit of the poet. To the 
prosaic nothing is so embarrassing as the poetic.” But these 
unfortunates are more than misguided ; they are the “* camp- 
followers of progress,” the Calibans and Bottoms, who, in 
their perversity, would clip the wings of the imaginative 
interpreters of Shakespeare in drama. 
This is all very entertaining, but, with all respect to Sir 

Herbert’s militancy, we would suggest that it is not an 
adequate plea for his elaborate exploitation of properties 
and scenario in the representation of Shakespeare. To 
justify the ways of Tree to men is, after all, the cardinal 
purpose of this book. We want more precise indications as 
to the basis of Sir Herbert’s contention. We are again 
forced to make a pilgrimage for this revelation, for, like 
Ariel, he eludes and distracts us with fancy music at every 
step. Sir Herbert is like the inveterate cabman of the 
*nineties, who conducted the traveller to his destination by 
the longest and most involved route available. Thus, there 
are excursions upon “the drab drama,” the humanity of 
Shakespeare (which the literati again have been entirely 
unable to penetrate), a historical résumé of the important 
events and characters in Henry VIII.’s reign, and one or two 
clever but unconvincing emendations of the text of Hamlet, 
interspersed within a description of the plot and psychology 
of the play. So that the kernel of the matter—that is to say, 

the extent of the compatibility of the stage directions in the 
plays with Sir Herbert’s scheme of production—is not 
reached without arduous labour. For it must be remem- 

bered that Sir Herbert emphatically points to these directions 

as his authority. Apart from vague generalities, which he 

cannot substantiate any more than we can, he does provide 

us with a few concrete instances. It would be fairest to him 

to give one of them verbatim. The play is The Tempest, and 

the author’s stage instructions are: “ Enter certain Reapers 

properly habited. They join with the Nymphs in a graceful 
dance.” And this is “ the little ballet with a purpose,” 
which is Sir Herbert's interpretation of the passage. 


The Naiads of the winding brooks are discovered disporting them- 
selves in the water among the rushes and water-lilies. Iris calls on 
them to leave their crisp channels and dance on the green turf. Nothing 
loth, the Naiads leave their native element and dance as mortals dance. 
The sudden appearance of the boy Cupid interrupts their revels—the 
Naiads modestly immerse themselves in the water. Cupid, ever a 
matchmaker, brings in his train the sunburnt sicklemen who, leaving 
their lonely furrows, are enjoined by Iris to make holiday with the 
Nymphs “in country fooling.” Taking advantage of the chaste 
amiability of the Nymphs, the Reapers endeavour to embrace them, 
but their advances are indignantly repulsed, the Maidens very rightly 
pointing to their ringless wedding-fingers, it being illegal (in fairyland) 
to exchange kisses without a marriage certificate. Thus rebuffed, the 
Reapers continue their dance alone. Suddenly Cupid reappears on the 
scene, and shoots a dart in the heart of each coy maiden; at once they 
relent and, love conquering modesty, they sue to the Reapers. But 
the Reapers are now obdurate. They laugh; the maidens weep. 
Cupid now shoots an arrow into the heart of each of the Reapers, who, 
seeing their little friends weep, sue to them, pointing to their wedding- 
fingers. Cupid reappears on the scene and an impromptu wedding is 
arranged, all the Reapers and Nymphs taking part in the ceremony. 
To the wedding song of *“* Honour, riches, marriage-blessing,”’ the 
Nymphs assume the marriage veils which they gather from the mists of 
the lake, and each having received a ring and a blessing at the hands of 
the Rev. Master Cupid, they dance off with the Reapers, in quest of 
everlasting happiness, thus triumphantly vindicating the ethics of the 
drama. 


“It certainly had the effect,”’ is Sir Herbert’s illuminating 
comment, “ of pleasing the public, and can offend none but 
the professional purist.” 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Practice and Science of Drawing. By Hanoup Sreep. 
Service & Co. 6s. net. Illustrated. 


“Of making many books there is no end.” However, the book at 
present under discussion is likely to be a useful addition to the art library 
—for this reason, if for no other, that it cuts at the root of the theory 
that artists should aim at exact reproduction of what is before them, 
and that the axe is wielded by one whose name is closely associated 
in the minds of most of us with Burlington House and all its outworn 
traditions ; from which cause it is likely to carry more weight than 
would have been the case had the author been an avowed opponent 
of the Academic idea. Sentiments more in harmony with modern 
tendencies are of frequent occurrence in the pages of this book ; one 
of them is so aptly worded that it ought to be inscribed in large type 
on the walls of all our art schools. It is as follows: “ Finish in art 
has no connection with the amount of detail in a picture, but has 
reference only to the completeness with which the emotional idea the 
painter set out to express has been realised.” We may here complete 
the quotation with which we began : * And much study is a weariness 
of the flesh.” Too much mechanical study is destructive of wsthetic 
sensibility. Such is the gist of Mr. Speed’s introductory remarks, 
and he goes on to point out that all good art aims at the expression of 
emotion of one sort or another, and concerns itself with representation 
of natural phenomena (people, trees, etc.) only so far as is compatible 
with such emotional expression ; complete reproduction of objects in 
nature being the province of colour-photography (and not of artists). 
Perhaps there is nothing strikingly new in all this, but it is very 
cogently expressed and illustrated by many a happy simile, also by 
reproductions of well-known pictures and drawings, studies by the 
author, and diagrams explaining various schemes of composition. 

Of Mr. Speed’s own drawings, which, by the way, are admirably repro- 
duced, the most pleasing are “‘ Study for figure of Boreas ’’ (page 28) 
and “Study for figure of Love” (page 100), though both are somewhat 
wanting in sensitiveness, the line inclining to be monotonous and 
unsympathetic. But judged as studies designed for use rather than 
ornament—as they probably were—they are quite admirable. The 
same, unfortunately, cannot be said of “ Study for April” (page 26) and 
“Study for the figure of Apollo” (page 42), which are merely pretty, 
though doubtless containing records of facts useful for purposes of 
reference. His portrait drawings, though very accomplished, lack 
character, though this may in part be due to the reduction neces- 
sitated by the exigencies of reproduction. Among the most interesting 
things in the book are the diagrams illustrating influence of vertical 
and horizontal lines (pages 152-3) and harmony of line (pages 174-5). 
These should provide useful hints. 

Altogether Mr. Speed is to be congratulated on a most interesting 
book, characterised, as it is, by a clarity of thought and a common- 
sense outlook which are too rarely met with in works on this subject, 
and one that is likely to prove very instructive to the student, to whose 
use it is dedicated. 


Seeley, 


Ancient Gems in Modern Settings. Edited by G. B. Grunpy, D.Litt. 


Oxford : Blackwell. 


Dr. Grundy has collected translations by various hands of some 
hundreds of the lyrics in the Anthology, from those of Sappho to those 
of Paulus Silentiarius, that vivid Byzantine. The work has been done 
before on a smaller scale in the Canterbury Poets’ Series. The standard 
of that selection was fairly high, but it is pleasant to have a more ample 
one. Dr. Grundy has overlooked few good translations, and his own 
numerous versions have a scholarly polish. But of all the translations 
given, none, to our thinking, equals W.J.Cory’s beautiful Heracleitus 
from Callimachus, and the late Andrew Lang’s rendering of Meleager’s 
Spring: 

Now the bright crocus flames, and now 
The slim narcissus takes the rain, 
And straying o’er the meadow’s brow, 
The daffodilies bud again. 
The thousand blossoms wax and wane 
On wold, and heath, and fragrant bough, 
But fairer than the flowers art thou— 
Than any growth of hill or plain. 


Ye gardens cast your leafy crown 
That my love's feet may tread it down, 
Like lilies on the lilies set ; 
My love, whose lips are softer far 
Than drowsy poppy petals are 
And sweeter than the violet. 
This is an English poem; and the same might be said of Lang’s 


Heliodore, also from Meleager, which appeared (we think) on the fly- 
leaf of She, but which is missing from Dr. Grundy’s collection. 
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By J. C. SQUIRE. 


LONDON : 


Just Published. 








THE THREE HILLS 


AND OTHER POEMS 





This volume contains several long 
poems and a large number of short 
lyrics. | Appended are extracts 
from the first notices it has received 


in the Press. 


THE TIMES. 
(In a review of nearly a column.) 


“ Every page of The Three Hills bears witness 
to the possession of this ‘nameless sense,’ to the 
haunting realisation that things are never what 
they seem, that even beauty is an ‘ ephemeral 
beacon,’ and that true reality reveals itself only 
when in uncircumventible moments of reverie 
consciousness for an instant ‘tears away the 
darkening pall Cast by the bright phenomenal’ ; 
and, freed from the shows and deceits of earthly 
life, cares not ‘though the cities fall And the 
green earth growcold.’ . . . Rapt ina solitude 
within solitude, beyond the utmost reach of 
human companionship, this explorer of person- 
ality gropingly faces the unknown. Even in 
the homely peace of summer twilight ‘ mute at 
her window sits the soul,’ face to face with that 
‘vast and shapeless giant,’ the world without. 
Now, as in Crepuscular, the problem and the 
moral are, as it were, on equal terms; now, as 
in An Orchard, even the friendly beauty of the 
loved one suddenly thins into utter strangeness, 
and solitude surges in. . . . Ina sense then 
Mr. Squire’s volume is a reiterated attempt to 
express the inexpressible—even if it be not, as 
the practical-minded might assert, a mis- 
guided effort to think the unthinkable. All 
poetry is that, more or less; but, somehow, the 
nearer it approaches perfection of form the less 
we are aware of its tenuity. And the loveliest 
poetry is also the wisest ; for, as in Mr. Squire’s 
Roof, it is only when such poetry is read and 
finished that its true significance begins to stir 
inthe mind. By little faint paths it has led us 
to the heights and there leaves us, in the 
presence of the mystery words cannot do more 
than suggest.” 


THE ATHENZUM. 


“We may turn with unreserved pleasure to 
the body of Mr. Squire’s achievement. He can 
be as musical as the ear could wish... . He 
can be grimly powerful too. . . . That he 
possesses the gift of poetical imagination to a 
high degree could be proved by quotations from 
a number of his serener poems.” 








2/- nett. 
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Commercial Travelling: a Guide to the Profession for Present and 
Prospective Salesmen ‘‘on the Road.’? By Atrrep E. BULL. 
Pitmans. 2s. 6d. net. 

The perusai of this stimulating little manual of hortatory ethics has 
inspired us with feelings that are positively horrid. We had inured 
ourselves to the economic interpretation of most things; we had 
gathered that the Crusades were fought in order to secure somebody’s 
trade in Eastern spices, and that the Siege of Troy was the outcome 
of the intrigues of Greek naval constructors. That was bad enough, 
but we are now virtually compelled to believe that the knights who 
went out looking for the distressed damsels that were accounted the raw 
material of the chivalric period were in reality the peripatetic adver- 
tisements of Smith’s unbreakable lances, Brown’s metal polish, and 
Jones’s embrocation—unless, indeed, the whole business of chivalry 
was merely the invention of far-seeing horse dealers. 

The commercial traveller of to-day, with his little black leather bag 
or brown case, is in the direct line of descent from those far-distant 
succourers of the unfortunate. No reader of the qualifications neces- 
sary for a traveller's job can think otherwise. This, for example, is 
how one commercial describes his feelings on desperate occasions : “* I 
pull myself up quickly. ‘ There has got to be a big battle to conquer 
this enemy,’ I say to myself. ‘ No little skirmishing will do now. It 
is going to be war!’ So I prepare for the war. This may take me 
one hour or four.’ Notice how nearly this approaches lyric. But the 
commercial’s duties are by no means confined to deeds of this insig- 
nificant character. A good many things are recorded of Galahad, but, 
at all events, he never undertook to admire the babies of his protégées. 
Not so his modern successor. One of these, a true Friend of the Family, 
is quoted: **. . . . And if there is a baby to nurse, I generally seem 
to be nursing it.” The author’s comment on the type so represented 
is, “* Is it any wonder that they get on as travellers ? ” 

Truly appalling are the qualifications, possessed by few of us who 
stand outside this order of knighthood. Courage, tact, self-restraint, 
and the consciousness of his high calling as educator and family adviser 
are all essential. We wonder if all commercial travellers know this. 
We have seen many of them in the midst of the fray, but often enough 
it merely encircled their necks. 


The Cathedrals of Southern France. By T. Francis Bumrus. Werner 
Laurie. 6s net. 


The last, for the time being, of the lengthy series of books on Cathe- 
drals by Mr. Bumpus has all the good qualities of its predecessors. 
There are guarded generalisations, discreet enthusiasms, and excellent 
illustrations. But the largeness of the subject virtually prohibits a 
treatment that is at once detailed and general. Moreover, Brittany 
has been included in the scope of the present work, and a large number 
of the less important cathedrals have consequently been crowded out. 
Bourges has, by right of beauty, the greatest space assigned to it, and 
receives a long and meticulously accurate description. ‘The author at 
times illustrates his subject by references to local churches, to show 
to what extent the cathedrals depend upon, or differ from, the pre- 
vailing style. It has not been possible to do this in all cases. There is, 
for example, no mention of the chapel of the Papal Palace at Avignon, 
which is almost large enough to hold the nave and choir of its neigh- 
bour, the Cathedral of Avignon. This cathedral is, in fact, like Christ 
Church Cathedral, Oxford, merely the annexe of a larger structure. 
Amateurs will find the book helpful and enlightening. 


Wordsworth. Poems in TwoVolumes, 1807. (Oxford Library of Prose 
and Poetry.) Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


This library of reprints is one of the most attractive on the market. 
Except for the numbering of lines and the correction of mistakes, 
this edition is an exact page-for-page reprint of the 1807 edition. It 
is not very often that one comes across an edition of any considerable 
portion of Wordsworth’s poems which is graced with type of a read- 
able size. In the present instance the type is beautifully clear and 
the arrangement spacious. The volume contains poems representative 
of every side of Wordsworth, from the sonnet composed on West- 
minster Bridge to that pedestrian poem beginning : 


“Spade ! with which Wilkinson hath tilled his lands.” 


Ancient Greece. By H. B.Corrermt. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Cotterill has written a book that will succeed, even in the present 
crush of popular works expounding what reviewers are all too accus- 
tomed to call “‘ the glory that was Greece.” His plan has been “ to 
give a continuous account of the external history of Greece, and into 
this framework to fit a number of sketches descriptive of its art, 
literature and philosophy . . . ” a plan which enables the subject to 
be treated in the realistic manner of Mr. A. E. Zinnern’s Greek Common- 
wealth, and yet allows the author to interpolate at large. Consecutive 
treatment and a convincing atmosphere are the consequences. Well- 
written and well illustrated, this should hold the attention of readers 
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of all ages, from the student anxious to capture at short notice some 
of the essential ideas of the philosophers, to the tourist who would 
learn what he would have seen had he antedated his visit to Athens 
by some two thousand years. For the book is elementary only in the 
happy sense that it will repel no reader, however crude or advanced 
his knowledge of Greece ; if the latest theories of Professor Gilbert 
Murray or of Miss Jane Harrison are not echoed, the students of their 
advanced school will, nevertheless, find much to please them in these 


pages. 


Life and Letters in Roman Africa. By E.S. Boucuirer, M.A. Black- 
well. 3s. 6d. net. 


This book is not, as the title might lead one to suppose, the auto- 
biography of Mr. Bouchier in a previous existence, nor is it the Life and 
Letters of any one person in particular. It is an account of Roman 
Africa—more especially of its language and literature—from about 
120 B.c. to the disappearance from Africa of the Latin race. The book 
will, we imagine, be read only by students, but these should be grateful 
to the author for the care with which he quotes chapter and verse for 
every statement—a habit as rare as it is admirable. 


Outlines of Victorian Literature. By Huca Waker, LL.D., and 
Mrs. Hucu WaLKER. Cambridge University Press. 3s. net. 


This is to a certain extent a summary of Professor Walker's Litera- 
ture of the Victorian Era. The condensation has been admirably done ; 
the result is both comprehensive and thoroughly readable. Numbers 
of authors, whom the public has yet to learn to appreciate, are faithfully 
dealt with, and the dryness of undiluted criticism is avoided by the 
liberal use of biographical details. The plan upon which the book has 
been produced is equally generous; the scientific and the philosophical 
work of the reign is studied, and its reactions upon the general litera- 
ture are briefly outlined. 


Czar Ferdinand and His People. By JounN Macponartp. Jack. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The facts of Bulgaria are thoroughly well known by the author, but 
he appears uncertain of his readers. Perhaps this explains why the 
book reads like a series of spasmodic efforts to satisfy the presumed 
tastes of all the various categories of possible readers, which have 
resulted in a slapdash mixture of folklore, gossip about the Royal 
family, history, ethnology, and current politics—a book which may be 
dipped into with pleasure, but not read solidly with comfort. 


THE CITY 


HESE notes are written in Brussels, but they could 
just as easily have come from London, Paris or 
Berlin, for everywhere the tendency is the same. 
In finance—apart from quite local securities—the world is 
now all one great market. Means of communication have 
now reached such a stage that London, Paris, Brussels, 
Berlin, Amsterdam and New York know within five minutes 
of one another the quotations of stocks of international 
interest on any one of their markets, and adjust their own 
prices accordingly. Here, as I walk through the streets, I 
see displayed in the shop-windows of the brokers (on the 
Continent a broker is not ashamed to regard himself as a 
shopkeeper, and displays his wares and lists of prices) the 
price of Consols, American Railroad stocks, Shell Transport 
and Rand Mines shares in London to-day, and the same as 
regards securities dealt in in Paris, Amsterdam, New York, 
ete. Relatively to the small population of the country, the 
Bourses of Brussels and Antwerp are very important, and 
do an enormous business. This is partly owing to the great 
wealth there is in Belgium, where wealth is probably even 
less equally distributed than in the United Kingdom, and 
also to the fact that, there being no income-tax in Belgium, 
many large French and British investors purchase bearer 
securities, the coupons of which are payable in Brussels. 


ok k * 


In fact, Brussels as a financial centre is very interesting. 
Some years ago when new laws and new taxes affecting 
speculation—I beg pardon, I should have written investment 
—were introduced in France, a hundred or so of Paris stock- 
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A Histcry of the English Agricultural Labourer. By Dr. W. Hasbach, Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Kiel. Witb a preface by Sidney Webb, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Inland Postage, 4d. 
Manchester Guardian.—* No more valuabie literary aid could be given to the fruitful 
study of the problems of rural regeneration, and no student of the subject can in 
future afford to overlook Dr. Hasbach's book." 


BRITISH RURAL LIFE AND LABOUR 


By Francis George Heath, Author of ‘The Romance of Peasant Life,” etc. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. Inland Postage, 5d. 

Quarterly Review.—" His picturesque power, his fine sympathy with the peasant and 
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enthusiasm for nature, everywhere appear. He writes with zest : there is an open- 
air feeling about his pages, and that is exactly what is wanted in these days to 
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in towns tolerable." 


ENGLAND’S FOUNDATION 


Agriculture and the State. By J. Saxon Mills, M.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. With a preface by the Earl of Denbigh. Crown 8vo, oloth 
limp, Is. net. Inland Postage, 2d. 
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brokers emigrated to Brussels, which is only four hours 
distant by rail, and does not place so many restrictions upon 
methods of making money as the more paternal French 
Government. It would be invidious to inquire whether or 
not France gained by the transfer, but this much can be 
said : when, a year or two ago, I had occasion to analyse the 
lists of securities quoted on the different stock exchanges of 
the world—a task which, I think, has never been performed 
by anyone else—-I was startled to find that, judged by re- 
sults, the securities officially quoted in Brussels were far and 
away the worst, the percentage of dividend payers being not 
one-quarter that of the next worst. The Belgian public 
must lose a great deal of money. Judging from the tenor of 
their financial press (not the least corrupt in Europe, by the 
way), the public is saturated with Mexican securities and 
other public utilities of the same group, which is compre- 
hensible enough in view of the large placing commissions 
that were offered with all these electric light, tramway and 
traction undertakings. The general view held in Brussels is 
that things are going better, and that now is the time to buy. 
In the words of one of the financial organs : “ Il convient de 
profiter des bas cours pratiqués actuellement pour acheter de 
bonnes valeurs, dépréciées par les circonstances du moment, 
et qui ont devant elles une marge de hausse d’autant plus 
large qu’elles sont aujour-d’hui plus maltraitées par les 
événements.”” This is the same as I have been writing all 
along in Tue New Statesman, but, as in philosophy and 
politics, an old idea sounds fresh sometimes when expressed 
in a foreign language. Anyway, the advice given is really 
held by those in a position to judge in every monetary centre. 


* * * 


One of my correspondents in the United States writes 
drawing attention to the fall that has taken place there in 
the price of commodities. Bradstreet’s index, which is made 
up from the prices of about one hundred articles, shows the 
lowest point to have been in the year 1896, which was a year 
of great trade depression in the United States. Prices rose 
sharply until 1900, and continued to rise, but more gradually, 
until 1907, when the general level of prices was more than 
half as high again as it was ten years previously. Then 
came the American panic, and prices fell rapidly until the 
middle of 1908, from which date they rose again until the 
beginning of 1910, then falling steadily until the beginning 
of last year. The short crops of 1911 caused a rise in food- 
stuffs, and, a building mania having overtaken the United 
States, prices of metals and other raw materials were pushed 
up until commodity prices in that country reached the 
highest level ever reported, high-water mark apparently 
having been reached in February last. Since that, however, 
there has been a pronounced fall, and at the present time 
commodity prices in the United States are lower than they 
have been since the beginning of 1912, and indications point 
to most of them, particularly manufactured articles, going 
still lower. High commodity prices mean prosperity to 
some sections of the community, but not to the majority ; 
and a gradual decline in prices is probably the best thing 
that could happen, although a slump, coincident with much 
unemployment, would, of course, be disastrous. 


* * * 


Attempts are being made to raise enthusiasm in the 
breasts of the public for the prospects of motor omnibus 
companies in the provinces and abroad. So far as can be 
gathered from the puffs that have been appearing in the 
papers, it is the intention of some of the promoters to 
purchase some of the second-hand omnibuses from the 
London General Omnibus Company, and to put them on to 
country routes linking up provincial towns. If this is the 
intention, it might be an argument in favour of purchasing 
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London General Omnibus Company shares (which, by the 
way, is impossible, as they are all held by the Underground 
Electric Railways of London), but certainly not an en- 
couragement to go in for shares in the purchasing concern. 
The motor omnibus is a convenient means of transport, but 
it has conveyed to the public an impression of success that 


is not yet wholly justified by results. The fact that it has 
proved a most formidable competitor to the London tram- 
ways does not of itself establish its commercial success. 
The tyre consumption of the motor omnibus is something 
awful to contemplate, and its dependence upon petrol for 
motive power, however strong an argument it may be in 
favour of purchasing Shell Transport or other oil companies’ 
shares, does not render the future free from trouble. In any 
ease, the profitable exploitation of the motor omnibus is 
limited to places where the roads are good, and it is not 
likely that local authorities will spend huge sums on the 
up-keep of their roads destroyed by these leviathans without 
a determined effort being made to reimburse themselves. In 
Paris every motor omnibus has to contribute a large annual 
sum to the up-keep of the roads. The absence of good roads 
outside the continent of Europe, combined with the effects of 
hot climates upon rubber tyres, is likely to restrict the ex- 
pansion of the motor omnibus, and in Buenos Ayres—a city 
where the means of communication can never keep pace with 
the requirements of the ever-increasing population—a 
motor omnibus service which was recently inaugurated had 
to suspend operations. The moral of all of which is that the 
investing public had better fight shy of motor omnibus 
companies’ shares as a class. Emu Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Bank of British North America.—The Court of Directors has 
resolved to declare, subject to audit, an interim dividend, payable 
on October 6th, of 40s. per share, less Income Tax, for the half- 
year ended May 31st last, carrying forward about £47,000 to the 
new account. 


The Wallis Co., Ltd.—The result of the voting on the questions 
as to whether the Shareholders were in favour of continuing 
developments as outlined by the Board, is as follows : In favour, 
104,120 votes ; against, 22,512 votes ; majority in favour, 81,608 
votes. One vote was allowed for each share held. 


The City and Suburban Gold Mining and Estate Co., Ltd.— 
Cable advice has been received from the Head Office in Pieter- 
maritzburg that the resolution adopting and confirming the pro- 
visional agreement for the purchase of the 15 claims from the 
City Deep, Ltd., was carried unanimously at the special meeting 
of Company Shareholders held there on the 5th inst. 


East India and Ceylon Tea Co., Ltd.—The crop of tea harvested 
for the eight months ending July 31st last was 1,104,286 Ibs., as 
against 1,140,770 lbs. for the corresponding period last year; but 
the crop of dry rubber harvested during the eight months ending 
July 31st was 31,490 Ibs., against 16,286 Ibs. for the corresponding 
period last year. 


Maisels Petroleum Trust, Ltd.—A cablegram has been received 
from Roumania stating that the monthly production for July 
totalied 900 tons. The decrease in production is attributed solely 
to the mobilisation in Roumania during the past month, in con- 
sequence of which most of the wells had to stop working for lack 
of workmen. 


The National Provincial Bank of England, Ltd., has issued a 
statement of Liabilities and Assets on July 30th, showing cash in 
hand and at the Bank of England, £10,348,552, and £5,572,925 
at call and short notice, and £40,274,104 in Bills of Exchange, 
Promissory Notes, and advances to customers. The total 
Liabilities are £66,261,520, and the Reserve Fund £2,150,000. 

London and North Western Railway.—The National Provincial 
Bank of England, Ltd., notifies that the Transfer Books of the 
Stock Conversion and Investments and Trusts for their issues of 
London and North Western Railway 3} per Cent. First Charge 
Preferred Stock, 4 per Cent. Second Charge Preferred Stock, and 
Deferred Charge Stock will be closed for preparation of Dividend 
from the 6th to 22nd inst. inclusive, and will reopen on the 
28rd inst., when the dividends will be payable at the said Bank. 
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That may vitally affect the value of Stocks and 
Shares in which you are interested is published in 
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reputation not only for its early and exclusive 
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THE FABIAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


(SEVENTH SESSION) 
Barrow House, nr. Keswick. 





Barrow House is now open and the organised programme of Conferences and Lectures 
is proceeding. The School is not confined to members of the Fabian Society or to 
persons of any particular school of thought. 





AUGUST 10th to SEPTEMBER 13th. 

Throughout this period there will be the usual Fabian Summer School programme 
with varied Lectures and Discussions, Excursions and Picnics. The lecturers and 
subjects will include Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C.M.G., on ““White Capital and Coloured 
Labour”; Mr. St. John Ervine on “Socialism and the Drama”; Mr. Cyril Scott on 
** Modernism in Art”’?; Mr. Norman Angell on “The Great Illusion” ; Miss Susan 
Lawrence on “ The Insurance Act and After”; Mr. Charles A. Parker on ‘ The 
Insurance Act from a Doctor’s Point of View”; Dr. M. Greenwood on “ Eugenics ” ; 
Miss Anne Martin on ‘“ Mothers versus Committees”; Mr. A. G. Walkden on 
“Railway Nationalisation: Lessons from the Continent.” Other lecturers will be 


Messrs. H. D. Harben, S. K. Ratcliffe, E. R. Pease and Dr. Lawson Dodd. 





Barrow House is a well-built roomy eighteenth-century house, which is well adapted for the purposes of a Summer 
School. The Lectures are given in the open air or in the common room, which is exceptionally large, being 
capable of seating nearly 200 people. In addition to the drawing room there is an excellent library for students 
and also a smoking room. From all the front rooms the views of the Lake and distant mountains are very fine, 
and the rooms at the back look out on to the falls and get a peep of Scafell and the neighbouring heights. 
Special attention has been paid to the sanitation of the house, and all has been put in perfect order and a sanitary 
certificate granted by the owner. The drainage system has been completely remodelled and laid out in the most 
modern way on lines suggested by the Summer School Committee. The water supply is ample and very soft 
and pure, coming directiy from the moors to the house. 

There is in all accommodation for about sixty resident students in the house and the encampment, but for 
those wishing to join the School as non-residents suitable hotels and lodgings can be found in the neighbourhood. 
The aim of the School is to bring together workers in the various grades of Social and Socialist work for mutual 
intercourse, and to afford opportunities for courses of lectures, debates, and conversation dealing with the most 
modern problems of Sociology and Economics. But while study is one great object of the School, it is not 
forgotten that recreation and rest are needed by those who come there. This locality has, therefore, been 
chosen on account of its being an excellent centre for mountaineering, walking, and lake excursions ; picnics 
and organised outings are arranged once or twice a week. 

The outdoor recreations include tennis, croquet, bathing, boating, and fishing. Golf can be obtained at the 
links of the Keswick and Embleton Golf Clubs. Drives and motor excursions can also be arranged for parties. 
The School will be open to members of the Fabian and of other Socialist Societies, and their friends, until 
September 14th. 





Applications for accommodation—which may be for any period from now until September 13th— 
should be made at once as the Rooms at Barrow House are now largely allotted. Inclusive 
terms {1 8s. od. to £2 5s. od. per week—according to accommodation, These terms include 
fees for Conferences and Lectures. Non-residents, for whom a variety of hotels and lodgings are 
available within a mile or two, may attend all the lectures and discussions and participate in the 
excursions on payment of ss. per week. 





lull descriptive prospectus of the School and forms of application can be obtained of the Fabian Society, 
3 Clement's Inn, Strand, London, W.C. Applications for Rooms should be made to the Manager, 


Barrow House, Keswick. 
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